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HE king was no ſooner in- 
formed ag the depredations com- 
& mitted by the barons upon the 
J eſtates of the d'Eſpenſers, than 
27 ſome of his council adviſed 
| him to retaliate upon the lands of the ag- 
greſfors ; but as ſuch a practice would have 
widened the breach, and, perhaps, have 
ended in a civil war, it was thought more 
En to publiſh a proclamation, forbid- 
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4 The Hiſtory of Ex GL Ap. 
ding the continuance of hoſtilities, and to 
aſſemble a parliament at Weſtminſter, where 


complaints might be heard: and diſcuſſed, - 


and juſtice done to all parties in a legal ; 
manner. K 27 3 5 


In the mean time, the diſcontepted ha- 
rons repaired to Sherburn in Vork ſtlire, 


where they formed an aſſociation with the 


earl of Lancaſter and his adherents, and 


ſigned an inſtrument by which they bound 
themſelves to exert their utmoſt endeavours, 


in effecting the ruin of the two d'Eſpenſers. 
Then they directed their march towards 


London, at the head of a numerous army, 


waſting the lands of the favourites in their 


Way; and, upon their arrival at St. Albans, 


ſent a meſſage to his majeſty, demanding 


the baniſhment of the father and ſon, and 


an indemnity ſor themſelves and followers, 


Edward replied, that the father was em- 


| ployed abroad in his ſervice, and the ſon 


doing his duty at ſea in guarding the 
Cinque-Ports ; that they could not be ba- 
niſhed, conſiſtently. with reaſon or juſtice, 
before they had undergone a legal trial; 


that they were ready to anſwer for them- 


ſelves, if accuſed of the breach of any 
law or ftatute ; and that he himſelf was 


reſtrained by his corovation-oath from 
granting a pardon to rebels, 
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The barons, enraged at this anſwer, ad- 
vanced immediately to London, and took 
up their quarters about Clerkenwell and 
Holborn, where they ſpent near a fort- 
night in treating with the king, and draw- 
ing up an impeachment againſt the d'Ef- 
penſers. Theſes two noblemen were charged 
with having given evil counſel to his ma- 
jeſty. The ſon, in particular, was accuſed 
of an attempt to draw John de Giffard, 
and Richard de Grey, two of the male- 
Contents, into a conſpiracy to force the king 
to follow his directions; of having put 
Llewellyn to death after he had ſubmitted 

_ at diſcretion ; of having procured, by un- 
fair means, the wardſhip of the heir of 
Guy earl of Warwick; of debarring the 
nobility from a free acceſs to their ſove- 


reign; of diſmiſſing good miniſters and 


officers from their places, and ſupplying 
them with his own creatures ; of ſeizing 
the lands of Hugh de Audeley; of pro- 

ſecuring John de Mowbray, on pretence 

of his {om forfeited the eſtate of Gower ; 
and of adviſing the king to hinder the 
barons to reſume the lands which their 
anceſtors had granted to the knights- 
tamplarse, Ltd e 
hey had no ſooner prepared this im- 
we than they carried it to the par- 
liament, which was then fitting, and where 
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6 be Hiſtamy of EncrawD. 
it was read in preſence of the king and 


the nobility, who durſt not venture to 
make any oppoſition, as the hall was partly 
filled, and entirely ſurrounded with armed 


men. After it had paſſed the houſe, it 


was enacted into a ſtatute, in conſequence 


of which the two d' Eſpenſers were adjudged 
to have forfeited their eſtates, and con- 


demned to perpetual baniſhment, unleſs 


recalled by the unanimous conſent of the 
king, prelates, and lords in parhament.. 


This ſentence was immediately publiſh- 


ed; and the two d'Eſpenſers were declared 
public enemies, if ſeen in the kingdom 
after the twenty-ninth day of Auguſt; the 


father continued abroad, and the ſon com- 


mitted piracies at ſea; while the barons 
having obtained an indemnity for the ille- 


gality of their proceedings, returned to their 
rs — og h Joubrful, as they were, 
of the king's ; 
themſelves in a poſture of defence. 
Perhaps Edward might have been in- 


ncerity, they ſtill kept 


duced, from the ſuggeſtions of prudence 
and diſcretion, to put up with this en- 


croachment upon his prerogative, had not 
his reſentment been arouzed by a freſh in- 


ſult upon his royal dignity. The queen, 


in a journey of devotion to Canterbury 


on the thirteenth of October, ſent her ſer- 
vants to demand lodging for a night = 


the caſtle of Leeds belonging to Bartho- 
lomew de Badle ſmere, who, notwithſtandin 
the many and great favours he had e 
from Edward, had lately deſerted his cauſe, 
and joĩned N of the barons. 
| He was not himſelf in the caſtle ; but his 
wife told the meſſengers that they muſt 
and provide lodging for their  miftreſs in 
ſome other place; for without an order 
from her haſband, ſhe would not admit her 
majeſty, nor any other perſon, into the 
caſtle. The queen, imagining that her ſer- 
vants had committed a miſtake, and not 
1 it poſſible that any woman could 
return ſuch an uncivil anſwer, repaired to 
tze gate of the caſtle in perſon; but, in- 
ſtead of being admitted, ſhe was rudely re- 
pulſed, and fix of her attendants were killed 
by the garriſon. „CC 
- Had the queen's requeſt been a concerted 
plot for getting the caſtle into her huſband's 
poſſeſſion, the conduct of lady Badleſmere 
might have admitted of ſome apology; but 
as no hiſtorian has ventured to ſuggeſt any 
thing of that nature, her behaviour muſt 
be allowed to have been altogether inex- 
h - e 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that Edward 
would ſuffer ſuch an inſult to paſs unpuniſh- 
ed: and, indeed, had he done ſo, he would 
have been fo far from acting like a Kings 
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8 The Hiſtoryof ENA D. 
that he would not have behaved like a man 
of honour. He immediately levied an army, 
and inveſted - the caſtle, which, had-it been 


ſupplied with a ſufficient: quantity of pro- 


viſions, was well furniſhed with every other 
neceſſary for ſtanding a ſie 


The lords of the Welch Marches, con- 
fidering this as a recommencement of hoſti- 


lities, aſſembled their forces, and advanced 


as far as Kingſton upon Thames, in order 
_ to relieve the place; but the earl of Lanca- 


ſter, who hated Badleſmere, and thought 


the queen's honour ought to be vindicated, 
refuſing to ſend them the ſuccours they de- 
fired, they found themſelves too weak to 
_ raiſe the ſiege: then they - propoſed a ſuſ- 


penſion of arms, till the next meeting of 


parliament; but this propoſal being reject- 
ed, they returned to their ſeveral homes. 
Ihe garriſon held out till the laſt day of 
October, when, all their; proviſions being 

exhauſted, they ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
Malter de Colepepper, the governor, and 
eleven of his principal officers, were con- 
 .demned to die the death of traitors; the 
- reſt of the defendants were impriſoned in 


different places; and the women were com 


* mated ta-the eser. 
Had Edward contented himſelf with this 
act of juſtice, his conduct would have been 
approved by every candid and impartial 


judge; 


EAR D II. 
judge; but his weak and ſilly mind being 
_ elated with his late ſacceſs, he was ſo im- 
prudent as to connive at the return of the 
' twod*Eſpenſers ; a ſtep which diffuſed ſuch a 
ſpirit of diſcontent and diſſatisfaction through 
the nation, as expoſed him, during the re- 
maining part of his reign, to a conſtant 
train of calamities, and, notwithſtandin 

his good fortune for ſome time, at laſt de- 
5 we him of his crown, and even of his 
The elder d'Eſpenſer arrived in England 
about the beginning of November; and the 
carl of Lancaſter was no ſooner appriſed of 
that event, than he inveighed with great 
vehemence againſt the arrogance and pre- 
ſumption of the favourite, and the perfidy 
and baſeneſs of the king, who broke thro” 
every tie, whether ſacred or civil, in order 
to gratify his ruling paſhon,  - 

oF Dicetivined,; as he was, to oppoſe ſuch a 
"flagrant violation of the late ſtatute, he 
ſummoned all the barons to meet him at 
Cres, by the twenty-ninth of Novem- 
ber, and reſolved to ſend for a body of 
Scots to his aſſiſtance. Circular letters were 
diſpatched all over the kingdom, repreſent- 
ing the 7 to which the nation would 
” expoſed by the return of the d'Eſpen- 
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The king, informed of theſe proceed- 


ings, iſſued. a proclamation, forbidding all 


unlawful meetings and aſſociations: the 


1 d'Eſpenſer now returned to Eng- 


nd, and preſented a petition i 


of the injuſtice of the ſentence by whic 


he had been condemned, maintaining his 


own innocence, and offering to anſwer any 
charge that ſhould be brought againſt 
1 = os + 


In order to fave ap earances with the peo- 
— he was committed to priſon, until his fate 


ſhould be determined by a fair trial; and, 


in the mean time, his eſtate was taken un- 
der the royal protection. His petition was 


examined by the prelates belonging to the 
province of Canterbury, aſſembled at Lon- 
don, who condemned the ſentence as erro- 
neous and unjuſt; in conſequence of which 
Hugh was reſtored to his liberty, and he 


and his father re- admitted into the king's 
/ ap lol noon. 
It is an old and a; juſt obſervation, that 


beauty in. diſtreſs, is an object irreſiſtibly | 
moving. The brutal treatment which the 
| queen had met with at the caſtle of Leeds, ; 


had been of infinite ſervice to the king's 
cauſe, and had drawn over to his fide, 


many noblemen of great power and in- 


fluence. 


He 
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He was immediately joined by the earls 
of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, Arundel, 
| Norfolk, Surrey, Athol, Robert le Ewer, 
Fulk Fitzwarin, and ſeveral other barons, 
who promiſed to ſtand by him with their 
lives and fortunes ; and, thus ſupported, 
he reſolved to maintain his authority and 
_ prerogative, and to inflict condign puniſh- 
ment on the malecontents. 79 
Hle made himſelf maſter of Chilham, and 
of all the caſtles of the barons in the neigh- 
bourhood of London; and, having colleR- 
ed a formidable army, advanced about the 


middle of December towards the frontiers 


of Wales, ſubduing in his way all the 
places of ſtrength Porta to his ene- 
mies. The lords of the Marches had taken 

poſſeſſion of the town and caſtle of Glouce- 
iter, from whence they made excurſions 
over the adjacent country, and reduced El- 
meſly and Henley to aſhes. | 55 
Edward, not thinking it adviſeable to at - 
7 them in ou head: quarters, watt 
they were very advantageouſly poſted, paſſed 
the Chriſtmas holidays at Cilonobliee, Then 
he proceeded to Worceſter, and from thence 
to Shrewſbury; but a party of three hun- 
dred men, which he had ſent before him 
to Bridgnorth, was ſurprized and routed 
by the barons, who, in hopes of being 
e joined 
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12 The Hiſtory of Enot.and. 
joined by their friends from the north, 


had drawn all their forces on that ſide, 
in order to oppoſe the progreſs of his ma- 


jeſty.? 


„Notwithſtanding this advantage, they. 
found themſelves too weak to venture a 
general engagement, and afraid, as they 
were, to ſhut themſelves up in caſtles, leſt 
they ſhould ſhare the fate of the garriſon of 


Leeds, ſome of them made their ſubmiſſion 
to the king, while the earl of Hereford, 
with the reſt, amounting to about three 


thouſand men, proceeded towards the north, 
where the earl of Lancaſter lay with the 


main body of their army. Of thoſe who. 
ſubmitted, the two Mortimers were ſent to 


Tower; Maurice Berkley and Hugh de 
Audeley were impriſoned in the caftle of Wal- 


lingford; and the reſt were committed to 
5 1 70 cuſtody in different parts of the king-⸗ 
Edward having thus overcome all oppo- 
ſition in the marches of Wales, ſeized into 
his own hands all the lands and caſtles of 
the malecontents, provided for the ſecurity 


of the country, and ordered all the pre- 


lates to ſend their proportions of horſe and 


FY 


foot to join him at Coventry by the twen- 


Mean 
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Mean-wbilez the truee with Scotland be- 
\ ws Expired, © Thomas Randolph, earl of 
'\ Mefray, and the lord James Douglas in- 
vaded Norchormberland, and, Peneträting as 
far as Corbridge, laid waſte the whole 

country. Lancaſter, conſcious of the weak⸗ 
Heſs" of his 'own party, which had ſuffered 
ſo much by the impradent conduct of the 
lady Budlefwcre, and by ſeveral other im- 
itic meaſures, reſolved to ſtrengthen him- 
If by an alliance with the king of Scot- 
land; and accordingly ſent John de Mow- 
bray, and Roger de Ofitend to an a 

al treaty weit that monar eng 

Robert embraced the propoſal with great 
alkerity'; ; and the barons,” encouraged with 
this proſpe& of aſſiſtance, laid ſiege to the 
caſtle of Tykehill belonging to'the crown; 
| but the king coming up to the relief of 
the place, they abandoned the enterprize, 
and poſted themſelves at Burton upon 
Trent, in order to oppoſe the king's paſ- 
ſage over the river. © With this view they 
took poſſeſſion of the bridge, whick they 
_ defended” for three days 1 a- 
| ganft all the efforts of the royal arm 
At length, Edward having paſſed the river 

a few miles above the bridge, Lancaſter de- 

termined to give him battle, and ſor that 
purpoſe advanced againſt him with great 
courdge and reſolution; but when he ob- 

Vol. XIII. > ſerved 
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ſerved the valt- ſuperiority, of the ki : 
army, which conſiſted of o leſs than thirty 
thouſand men, his heart began to fait him; 
and he retreated into the northern coun» 
ties, in hopes of being reinforced) by his 
ee OY. By 44 1 1 po ; 
Immedliately after his departure, Robert 
lord Holland arrived with à body of five 
hundred men, whom he. had levied for his 
_ ſervice, ' and, imagining, he was defeated 
and taken, | make his ſubmiſſion to the 

king, and was committed to priſon in the 
worth and Tutbury ſurrendered at the firſt 
ſummons; and the earls of Kent and Sur- 
rey, being ſent in purſuit of the fugitives, 
_ inveſted the caſtle of Pontefract, which 


| belonged. to the earl of ' Lancaſter, That 
nobleman continued his march withoat in- 


terruption, until he reached Boroughbridge, 
where he found Sir Simon Warde, and 
Sir Andrew de Harcla, governours of Vork 
and Carliſle, ready to diſpute his paſſage 
- ever ener. 
Lancaſter and Hereford, ſeeing them- 
| ſelves thus cooped up between two hoſtile 
_ armies, reſolved to force the bridge before 
. ſhould be overtaken by the purſuers ; 
and as it was too narrow to admit cavalry, 
Hereford, with a band of truſty followers, 
croſſed it on foot; but he was flain be- 


* eee ee 
| Gde, and his attendants I.. prong With Ro- 
get de Clifford, who fl 


* 


with a flrong 4 of forces, he. endea- 


and con 


ing, 5 
dred barons, bannerets and kni hts, and 
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into the town 


da rouſly wounded. 3 0 11 
may oy attempted to paſs the 8 


a ſord; but fading: it guarded by Harcla 


youred 2 kies tegrity of that of- 
ficer, by offe e ſum of mo- 
ney. This offer beg i he was fo 


| Iwprudent as to conclude a truce with him 
and returned to Bo: 


ell next morning, 
roughbridge, inſtead of taking the bold; 
ering his circumſtances, the ne- 
reſolution of forcing a paſſage in 


he face of the enemy, to whom. he wa 1 
greatly me rake in point of number. = 


- Harela, being reinforced in the nivhe by ? 
the ſherif of 'Yorkſhire, with the poſle 
1 entered the town in the morn- 
and took Lancaſter with above a hun- 


a vaſt number of gentlemen; though ma- 
ny had the add to change their fine 
apparel for old cloaths, and effected their 
eſcape in the diſguiſe of beggars. The 


| captives were immediately conveyed to 


York, and en, in the caſtle of "= 


city. t- t 
9 #4 It. is common] waunked: that 
. li ; 


n the — of a weak and a little 
B 2: mind; 


—— 
may — — - 
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Who loaded him with every opprobribus 


James Douglas. On the morning after his 


of the king, who reproached him With all 
the crimes and miſdemeanours of which he 


quence of his — r in arms 
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mind; and Edward confirmed the "truth 
of this obſtrvation by his behaviour to the 
earl of Lancaſter. He was no ſooner ing 
formed of the .captivity f that noble 
man than he advanced tothe caſtle of n- 
tefract, which ſurrendered at the fitſt ſum ? 
mons; and ordering the priſoner toi be 
brought from Vork, . kim ſor 
one night to a tower, which the earl was 
ſaid to . NN ma Jy. for his mas 


* 8 77 1 * 8 £3 * ** 
ee Ya always: poſed to 
1 popu afflicted. Lancaſter was un- 


rſecute 
re PY» a therefore he was concluded to 


by uilty. - As he paſſed through the 
A Pontefract in his way At the 
caſtle, he was inſulted by the mob, 


epitbet, and, in deriſion, tiled * ki 
Arthur; a fictitious name which he had 
aſſumed in his correſpondence with "Sie 


arrival, he was brought into the preſence 


had been guilty. He was tried by a kind 


of court martial, compoſed of the earls of 


Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, Surrey, A- 
rundel, Athol, and Angus, who, in conſe- 


againſi 


carl; for his execution was attended wi 
every circumſtance that could heighten. his 
diſgrace, or alarm his imagination. He 


JJ teenie. eto tention, ie. K Wo We GR 


* * eee ec * to be 
.hanged, drawn and quartered, as a traitor,” 
(tr: Bat as he was a prince of the royal blood, 
che ſentence was mitigated, and cha 
into ſimple decapitation. This indulgence, 


however, ſeems to-have been granted rather 


in compliance with an immemorial cuſtom, 
than out of any compaſſion to the unhappy 


Was cloathed in a mean attire, placed on a 
lean jade without a bridle, conveyed thro? 
Fonte fract with a hood upon his head, to 
an eminence at the diſtance of a mile from 
[the town; there he was ordered to ſtand 
with his face towards Scotland, and * 
headed by a Londoner. _ |. * 
Such was the fate of Thames — of 
Karen the firſt prince of the blood, 


and one of the moſt powerful noblemen 
that had ever been in England. His cha- 
racter bears a ſtrong reſemblance to that of 

s — * of Leiceſter. Both of them con- 


rſuing the ſame end, namely, 
—_ of — 


ucing the over- grown power of 

the crown, and ſecuring the liberties and 
E of the people; and both of them 
their lives i in the ane _ 1 erer 
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Mandüte, de Badebourn, Wilkam 


Deinville, and the lords Mowbray and Cliſ- 
fond, who ſuffered the pains and 
- the law in its utmoſt rigour. The life 

of his being married to the king's neice: 


William Tanſel, made their eſcape to the 
Continent. The lord Badleſmere, and Bar- 
_ tholomew de Aſhburnham, ' were 
drawn, and quartered, at Canterb 
Thomas Colepepper ſuffered at Winch 
John Giffard, and Sir Roger Elmeſbruge, 
were executed at Glouceſter; Stephen Bar- 
ret at Swanſeye; William Flemi 
diff; H. de Tyeys at London; 


. parts of the — — d i S608 
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Warin de — William Touchet, Thomas 


— illiam Cheyney, Jocelin de 


Hugh de Audely was ſaved, on account 


John de Boutetourt, John de Kingſton, ' Ni- 
cholas de Piercy, John de Montravers,' and 


IA 
lley; 


— at Car- 
85 Francis 
Aldenham at Windſor z and many others" in 


The cruel and mercileſs tyrant having 


4 chus glutted his revenge with the blood ef 


his enemies, began to parcel out their 


eſtates among his favourites and depend- 


ants. The earl of Pembroke obtained a2 
grant of the New Temple, which had" be- 
onged to Lancaſter ; the lands of — 


— and Damory, were divided be- 


tween the 1 of Richmond and the _ | 


were difſatisfied with this unequal - diviſion 
of the ſpoils. The envy againſt the/favon- 


eee rr 


ſome meaſur 
and miſconduct of Edward. and the arro- 


uſfection, which ſoon involved the kingdom 
za all the horrors and calamities of a civil 


a * 4 4 
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of Derham: Hogh VEſpenſer the father, 


was gratified with ſeveral rich manors, as a 
compenſation for the loſſes he had ſuſtained 


In the late commotions; and the ſon, whoſe 
avarice was inſatiable, not only ſeized a 
| * number of the forfeited eſtates ; hut 


torted large ſums of money by way 
compoſition, from thoſe who n. 5 


; auge with a 


Many of the barons, of the king's e 


rite was new inflamed, to a higher pitch 
than ever; the natural inſolence of his tem- 


per, heightened — ſueceſs, impelled him | 


© 


the relations of the attainted barons | and 


s of violence; the 
Who — $ "hated him, now beheld 
with a double degree of averſion ; all 


= vowed vengeance” againſt him; 
yo. the public peace ſeemed” in 
to be reſtored, yet the cruelty 


ance and rapacity of d'Eſpenſer, ſowed 
ole dangerous ſeeds of diſcontent and diſ- 


war, and at laſt brought both the king and 
— 4 favourite to an unheppy and untimely 


| A few 


towns at a greater number, to be furni ed 
* all neceſſaries, and ſupported: ſorty 
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A few days before the battle of Borough 
bridge, the Wing had iſſued writs for aſ- 


| fſemblinj 2 — at Vork on the ſecond 


day of ay, when all the ordinances that 


were ſuppoſed to encroach upon prep 


prerogative: were aboliſned; and, the *p 
ceſs againſt the two d'Eſpenſers' was reviſes 


and -repealed. The elder was created earl 
of Wincheſter; and Andrew de Harcla was 
rewarded for his ſervices at Boroughbridge, 
with the earldom of Carliſle, and a grant of 


lands to the value of one nne marks a 


IR > as LS 4 : 


” Edward, } being eat upon an ex 


peilen 
| into Scotland, deve all his military te- 


nants to aſſemble at Newcaſtle, ;- by the 


twenty- fourth day of July; and the parkias 


ment granted a ſupply for deſraying the 


FT charges of that undertaking. Every 4 bu 


was taxed at one - foot-{oldier, and the 


ys at the expence of the inhabitants; the 


barons, knights, and free-holders, gave 
tenth ; the cities, borou 8 and - towns of 


ancient demeſne, grante ſixth, of their ; 
moveables ; and the . clergy. conſented to 


raiſe not only the two tenths: which bad 


been impoſed u upon them. b y the pope, but 


even an ad itionäal aid of five pence in the 


marks + 


5 Bolin), II. 2s 
3 towards the putpoſes of A. 


bs en ba r isbn 
Er Menn while; Roben ile! Brus And 2 two 
s; Murray and Douglas, invaded 
d in different places, and advanced 
ns far as Lancaſhire, - where they united 
their forces, andi after committing terrible 
deptedations, returned i into their own ohn. 
1 a large boot 
By chis time the king having collected 
| wv numerous army, and fitted out a formi- 
dable fleet, commanded by Robert Ley- 
burn, a brave and experienced officer, he 
entered Scotland, where he found the coun- 
Mn a wild and dreary waſte, . Bruce hav« 
ordered his ſubjects to remove all their 
ds to-the northward of the Forth, that 
| tha Engliſh might be deprived of all mo 
of ſubſiſtence. - 
.: Notwithſtanding this i inconvenience, Ed- 
ward penetrated as far as Edinburgh with- 
out oppoſition, but his fleet being detain- 
ed by . winds, his men began to 
— greatly for want of proviſions. Af- 
Having ſtruę geled a few. days with that 
lty, he p Naar ſome convents, and 
retreated / pure his own country, whi= 
ther he was cloſely: purſued by Bruce, at 
the head of his forces, who intercepted 
his * cut off his detached parties, 
— « at laſt brought him to a general en- 
9 
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ent near the abbey of Byeland; where 
Ear was defeated, and narrowly | 


4 ak but all W. forniture, plate and 
— money, together with the earl © þ 
mond, fell into the hands of the Scots; 

who ſoon after made themſelves maſter of 


the caſtle of Norham. © Fluſhed- with this 
ſucceſs,. they ſet fire to the town of 

n, raiſed contributions in Beverley, w 
ed the whole north - riding of Vork, bee 


even inſulted Edward ne che walls of 
chat city. 


The — . e chrogd nonken 
counties, as well as thoſe of the 


nate of Durham, were ſo harraſſed — 


oppreſſed theſe inroads and depredas 
tions, that propoſed 'a truce with the 


enemy, and it was actually rr Fre 
out the knowledge of his maj 


The kin 8 ame Harela, 
earl of Carliſle, was privy to chis tranſac- 
ton; ſummoned him to repair to court) 
and give an account of his conduct; and 


as he neglected to obey this ſummons, 
an order was iſſued for ſeizing his per- 


fon, and his poſt of warden of the Scottiſh 


1 marches was beſtowed upon the earl of Kent. 


Harcla had for ſome time carried on 
treaſonable correſpondence with Nobert de 
Brus, whoſe title to the crown of Scot. 


lend he „ to maintain, in con. 


ſideration 


een CEC GRATUFERRTAREAY 
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68eration.. of ibis, obtaining that prince's 
fifter in marriage. Elated with 2. pr 
pct of ſuch an honourable alliance, * 
imagining, bean br that in conſequence of 


power and influence, he ſhould 
be rv. 1 to carry his point in ſpite of all 


oſition, he was at no paint to cot 
this affair from the knowledge of his 
maſter; but, in the midſt of all his pleaſ- 
ing pro proſpekie, he was ſeized dy his own 
confidant,” Sir Anthony Lacy, ' high-ſhe- 
nf of Cumberland, and delivered to the 
king's juſtices, ; whoy: after à legal trial, 


condemned him to die the death of 4 


| traitorz and accordingly, after being de- 1 


graded from the honour of knigh 
and the dignity of earl, he was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered at Carlifle, 

The king, by a late treaty with: the 
count of Flanders, had deprived the Seots 
of all hopes of receiving. any further aſ- 
ſiſtance from that quarter; and propoſing 
to undertake another expedition into Scot · 
land, he had ordered the earl of Ulſter 
to come with a ſtrong body of deen to 
aſſiſt in that enterprize. 

- Nevertheleſs, he liſtened to the over- 
tures of peace between the two nations, 
which were made by Henry de Lally, the 
un Sl en had been wy | 

. 7 


{| 
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by-4he; Scots. ati Biland, and afterwards 
Ear 
Accordingly, conferences were begun at 
 Newcaftle:| between the | commiſſioners uf 
both kingdoms; but as Bruce demanded 
that his title to the crown of Scotland 
ſhould be recognized, and Edward refuſed 
to! conſent to that article, a treaty of 
peace could: not poſſibly be accompliſhed; 
A truce, however, was concluded to con- 
tinne from the fourteentk of March to 
Trinity-ſunday, and afterwards prolonged 
for a fortnight, at the expiration of which 
the deputies agreed to à truce ſor the 
dre of thirteen years. The articles of 
5 be | e provided that there ſhould 
be a iree commerce between the two na- 
tions, but no other correſpondence, with» 
out a licence from the conſervators of the 
truce ; that no new caſtles ſhould be built 
upon the borders, nor any old fortreſſes:re- 
paixed ;; and that the truce ſhould remain 
in force, though the king of England, or 
lord Robert de Brus ſhould die in the in- 
| terim. 19 Yo 's Zane RM £03. GT 
This agreement was made at Thorpe in 
Vorleſhire by the earl of Pembroke, and 
Hugh d' Eſpenſer the younger, and re. 
eeiyed the approbation of all the members 
of the king's. cauncil, except that of lord 
Beaumont, who, on account of his contu- 


4 
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* 
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the Jate accommodation he had made. 
He was afraid that ſuch a long ſuſpen- 


macy was committed to. priſon, though he 
was afterwards. bailed by eight noblemen.“ 
Upon the concluſion of the truce, Ed- 
ward countermanded the troops he had be- 


ſpoke from Ireland and Gaſcony, and laid 
aſide all thoughts of undertaking an ex- 
5 into Scotland, while Robert de 


Brus applied to the pope for a repeal of 
the ſentence of ex communication and in- 
terdict, which had been iſſued againſt him 
and his kingdom. Fog 


This prince ſeems, to have repented of 


ſion of arms would enervate the minds 


of his ſubjeas, and render them incapable 


of aſſerting his title and their own indepen- 


dency, at a time when, 2 there 
might be moſt occaſion for 


uch an exertion 
of their courage. 


He therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to bring 
the matter to a final and perfect accommo- 
dation, and accordingly acquainted Edward 

that unleſs he would conſent to a formal 


treaty of peace, he could not anſwer for 
the faithful obſervance of the truce. | 
In conſequence of this inſinuation, freſh 
conferences were opened at York, in which 


the Scots inſiſted upon an abſolute releaſe 


n from 


/ 
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from all ſubordination or homage to the 
crown of England; the poſſeſſion of all the 
northern counties as far as York, to which 
place they had extended their incurſions ; 
the manors of Writtle and Notfeld in Eſſex, 
which had been forfeited by Robert de Brus, 
together with the mean profits ſince the 
time of the forfeiture; the reſtitution of 
the ſtone chair, which had been carried 
into England by the late king; a 2 | 
between Robert's daughter and prince Ed- 
ward; and, finally, they required that all 
theſe articles ſhould be confirmed before. 
the pope and the king of France, by the 
. -oaths of Enghſh noblemen. Though thefe 
demands were rejected by the Engliſh de- 


puties, Bruce was ſo prudent as to obſerve 


the truce; which, indeed, he could not 
have broken, without incurring the imputa- 
tion of perfidy and baſeneſfs. Fs, 
The ranſom of priſoners being in that 
age a perquiſite of the captors, no proviſion = 
Had been made in the truce for the redemp- 
tion of John de Bretagne, earl of Rich- 
mond; and an exorbitant ſum being de- 
manded for his liberty, Edward recom- 
mended his caſe to the conſideration of par- 
JJ 6 
Aids were only due for the ranſom of the 
King, the queen, and their eldeſt ſor: John 
was but the couſin german of Edward; = 
E * ys 1 e 
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the parliament was compoſed of x men who 
were too wiſe. and; provident to agree to a 
meaſure which might be drawn into a pre- 
cedent, and load themſelves and their po- 
terity with a-freſh burden. The king, find- 
ing it impaſſible to obtain any afliſtance 
from this quarter, empowered the earl to 
levy an aid upon his own. tenants, and 
granted dim a profitable wardſhip, in order 
to enable him to raiſe. a\ſum dufficient to 
procure hig liberty. 4 5 

The nation being now freed from all 
fear of foreign invaſion, Edward began. to 
regulate the anterior police of the kingdom. 
With this: view, he. viſited all the conſider- 
able towns: in the county of York, and 

made a progreſs through Lancaſhire as far 
as the Marches, of Wales, redreſſing the 
vances which the people ſuffered: from 

the injuſtice of his officers, ſuppreſſing the 
bands of robbers which had long -infeſted, 
* the country, and enforcing a ſtrict and ri- 
5 . execution of the laws in every dere 

h which he paſſed. 

1 the ſame time he enacted ſome al. | 
ſome regulations for the eaſe. and advant- 

age of his Iriſh ſubjects. He prohibited all- 

his miniſters in that kingdom, from pur- 
chaſivg lands within their ſeveral. diſtricts, 
without a ſpecial licence from his majeſty: 

us, wag to *. prizes from the bier f 
| p e, 
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ple, without the conſent of the owner; to 
arreſt the ſhips or goods of foreign merch- 
ants; to exact exorbitant fees; or to grant 
pardons for murders and other felonjes, 
without a particular command under the 
great ſeal of England. 

Edward imagined, that, by deſtroying the 
earl of Lancaſter, he had entirely extin- 

1 the ſpirit of oppoſition, and that 
- he and his favourite ſhould now be at 
5 liberty to manage the affairs of the na-. 
tion, according to their own pleaſure. 
But in this W l he was greatly dic 
| appointed. | 

Though Lancaſter was dead, his party 
ſtill ſurvived ; and the general odium a- 
gainſt the two d'Eſpenſers, was now be- 

come more ſtrong and prevalent than ever. 
A bold and intrepid ſoldier, named Robert 
Lewer, who had been long inured to war 
and rapine, collected a nu = be of deſperate 
8 and waſted the lands of the earl of 

incheſter. He likewiſe endeavoured to 
ſeize his perſon ; but the earl took ſhelter 
in the caſtle of Windſor, where he remain- 
ed until he was reheved by the earl of Kent, 
with a ſtrong body of forces. 

Robert finding himſelf unable to EM 
this detachment, retreated at their approach, 
and., being hunted from place to place, diſ- 
miſſed his followers, mm þ to fly be- 

| we youd 
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m 4 with his wife and family. But, 


fore he could effect his eſcape, he was 
diſcovered at Southampton, where he was 
ſeized and brought to his trial; and, as he 
refuſed to anſwer to the crimes laid to * 

charge, he was ordered to be preſſed;“ 
ſpecies of torment which he bore with s 
courage and reſolution, until death put an 
end to his ſufferi 52 | 
Nor was this he only 8 to which 
we two d' Eſpenſers were expoſed. The 
barons of the Lancaſtrian party, formed a 
deſign for releaſing all their aſſociates who 
were confined in different parts of the king- 
dom, and ſeizing the caſtles into their on 
hands. 
The caſtle of Wallingford was fave | 
by the friends of Maurice de Berkley, and 
Oe de Audely, who were : impriſoned in 
C „ . that 


BY This Fa and inhuman puniſhment was inflict- ; 
ed in the following manner, The criminal was ex- 
poſed in a cold damp place, covered only with a thin 


and fattered garment, A weight of iron, as heavy as 


his body could ſupport, was laid upon his breaſt: he 
was fed with a ſmall quantity of mouldy bread, and a 
ſcanty allowance of ſtinking water; the day on which 


he ate, he had nothing to drink; and the day on 


which he drank, he had nothing to eat; and, 1n this 


| fituation, he continued until death delivered him from 


the hands of his mercileſs, tormentors. A ſtriking 
picture of the rudeneſs and barbarity of the "ge 4 
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that fortreſs ; but the town being, al 


before their cankdentzes could be mitt 


within the walls, the place was blocked up 


buy the militia of the county, until the earls: 


of Kent and Wincheſter came with a ſtrong 


body of troops to take it by force. 


The conſpirators, finding their 4 


| defeated, threw apen the gates, and, iſſuing 
forth without oppoſition, took ſanctuary in 
the chapel; from whence, however, 


| were ſoon after/dragged, and condemned 


3 » 
1 8 
* 


to ſuffer the death of traitors. 
About the ſame period Roger inen 
of Wigmore, eſcaped from the Tower of 
London, by the help of one Gerard de Al- 


ſpaye, a favourite ſervant of Stephen de 


Facts Seagrave, the conſtable. Gerard having re- 
1 ceived a handſome preſent . from Mortimer, 
undertook to Procure his releaſe in the fol= 


lowing manner: he mixed a ſoporiferous 
medicine with the drink of the warders, 
and, 'when' they were faſt aſleep, led him to 
the W where he hired a ſkuller, 
and was wafted over to the oppoſite ſhore.. 


There. he found his ſervants waiting with 


horſes, and, mounting directly, he rode to 


the ſea· coaſt, and, going on board of a ſhip 


which had been provided on purpoſe by 


Ralf Bockton, a London hap ano was : 
| Unniparced | over to 1 ow fs 
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The an was no . ſooner informed of, 
Mortimer's . than he deprived. Sea- 
grave of the poſt of conſtable, and com- 
mitted him to the cuſtody of the kni 
marſhal ; but as it appeared upon trial 
his only crime conſiſted in placing: — 
at confidence in his ſervant, he was. ſet 
at liberty, and employed i in the war, which 
now. broke out in nne on che . 

een ee 

"Sai, le Long, king of F rance, dying. on 
the third of January the preceding year, 


was ſucceeded by his brother Charles le 


Bel, who — Edward to aſſiſt at his 
coronation, and do homage for Guiĩenne 


and Ponthieu, but received nothing but a- 


pologies and excuſes. Edward's. averſion 


to this journey was owing to the ſuggeſti- 
ons of the d' Eſpenſers, who, conſcious 


their on guilt, were afraid to remain in | 
the kingdom. during their maſter's; abſence, 
leſt the | <a ſhould take that opportunity 


of effecting their ruin; and ſenſible, of the 


harſh and cruel treatment they had ſhewn 
to the queen, were. equally. unwilling to 


go to France, where their perſons were 


held in as much e as they were 


in England. 


Charles, reſolving. that Edward ſhould 
either do the duty of a vaſſal, or loſe the 
lands which he held of France, ſent him 


A Per 
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a peremptory ſummons, appointing a par- 
_ ticular day for his coming to Amiens, and 
threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to confiſcate. 
. Uurame: oo EST 
Edward had not ſagacity enough to de- 
termine what courſe he ought, in prudence, 
to purſue ; he had not the courage to act 
| contrary to the inclination of his favou- 
rite, and yet he was unwilling to loſe his 
foreign dominions. In this dilemma he de- 
termined to take the advice of his parlia- 


ment, which was aſſembled at Weſtminſter 


in the beginning of Lent;“ and after the 
matter had been fully conſidered, the mem- 
bers were unanimous in their opinion, 
that the king ſhould not go abroad in 
_ perſon, but fend ambaſſadors to deſire a 
farther reſpite of homage. * _ 
This point being ſettled, they began to 
examine into the conduct of ſome prelates 
who had been concerned in the late com- 
motions, Adam Orleton, biſhop of Here- 
ford, was called to account for aſſiſting 
Roger de Mortimer, and other barons in 
the beginning of the rebellion; but he 
refuſed to anſwer without the permiſſion 
of the archbiſhop and the prelates, to whoſe 
judgment alone he would ſubmit the exa- 
mination of his conduct. All of theſe in- 
terceeded in his behalf; and finding that 
Et: PE je. 35 „ oe 
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ebnen g their interceſſion, the lay- 
members were determined to bring him to 
his trial, they carried him out of the court 
in triumph, threatening all that amor 
them with excommunication. 

The biſhops of Bath and Lincoln had 
likewiſe been concerned in the ſame rebel- 
lion, for which reaſon Edward intreated 
the pope to deprive them of their ſees ; 
but his holineſs refuſed to grant his requeſt, 
not only becauſe the facts were not proved, 
bat alſo becauſe treaſon was not a ee 
offence. +; 

| Diſappointed in this quarter, Edward re- 
ſolved to proceed againſt Orleton by the 
right of his own prerogative. A jury was 
immediately impannelled at Hereford, who 
ſound him guilty of the crimes laid to his 
charge, in conſequence of which the king 
ſeized his temporalities, and left the church 
to determine concerning his perſon, It was 
in this parliament that the king perſuade> 
the barons to give the lands of the ten- 
plars to the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
ſalem. = 
Edmund of Wodeſtock, earl of Kent, 
the king's brother, and the archbiſhop of 
Dublin were ſent ambaſſadors to the — 5 
of France, where they were received with 
great honour; but Charles would not com- 
ply with Edward's nh wh until reparati- 
. | on 
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ſhould be made. for ſome, damages hoe 

ad ſuffered jn Guienne. 

He had bought; a ſpot of - ground at a 
22 — e called St. Sardos in the Agenois, up- 

on which he built a handſome town, a- 

dorned with fie bouſes, and which ſoon 
became extremely, populous through his 
royal favour and, manificence. As it lay 
Within the juriſdiction of Guienne, its in- 
habitants were of, courſe ſubje& to the au- 
thority of Edward; but, proud of their 
| own wealth and of the. protection of Charles, 
to whom as lord paramount all — 2 4 
lay, they refuſed to obey the orders of N | 

r 

Ralph lord Baſſet of D {rne@bal. 7 
af the dutchy, bore with this inſolence for 
ſome time; but, finding them perſiſt in 
theicobſtinacy, after repeated admonitions, 
he came at laſt to the town with a ſtropg: 
body of forces, routed the inhabitants, 
burnt the houſes, and levelled the walls 
With the ground. He was cited before: the 
parliament of Paris to anſwer for this out- 
rage; and, refuſing to appear, was baniſn - 
ed from France for ever 

Regardleſs of this ſentence, he, took TY 
his reſidence in the ſtrong caſtle of Mont- 
pezat, the ſuperiority of which was like- 
wiſe a ſubject of diſpute. between the kings 
a Adee and ee 5 and as he al 
I reaſon _ 
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min to 8 an aſſault, he furviſh&d. | 
the place with every thing neceſſary for "a 
vigorous defence, and boldly ſet the Frenen 
at deſianee. 

Charles demanded that Ralph, and che * 
ther officers concerned in the late outrage, 
ſhould be put into his hands, together 
with the caſtle to which they had fled, 
as a ſatisfaction for the loſſes he had ſul⸗ 
tained 3 and the earl of Kent agreed to the 
propoſal ; but the archbiſhop of Dublin re- 
tafed his aſſent, until he ſhould have con- 
+ ſulted his maſter; and while meſſengers were 
ſent to England for that purpoſe, the earl 
repaired to 'Guienne, | to e ſor the ſe- 
curity of that country. ; 

dward, refuſing to give up his officers, 
the count de Valois attacked Guienne 
with a powerful army. All the Engliſh 
in France were hnprilobed, their ſhips and 
goods confiſcated, and a fleet was fitted out 
for'an invaſion of England. Edward, pro- 
poling to ſend over a body of troops for 
the Aeeuce of Guienne, ordered all per- 
ſons} who held lands to the amount of 
forty pounds a year, to come and receive 


the honour of knighthood, that he might 


procure a ſum of money ſufficient to defray 
the charges of this expedition. 5 
He retaliated the conduct of Charles, by 


ſeizing all che — and merchandize kd 
Ly 8 e 
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the French in England, deprived the queen 
of all the lands, and particularly of. the 
county of Cornwall, which he had for- 
9 granted her, leſt ſhe ſhould favour 
the deſcent of her countrymen, to which 
_ the d' Eſpenſers alleaged ſhe was but too 
much inclined. 

Wich much labour and difficolty, "4 
at laſt, fitted out a fleet, on board of 
which he ſent a body - of ſeven thouſand | 
men for the deſence of Guienne, under 
the command of the lord Seagrave and 
Fitzwarin; but, before they arrived, the 
count de Valois had reduced the greateſt 
part of the Agenois, and deſtroyed the 
caſtle of Montpezat ; Puimirot and Penne 
were beſieged, and La Reole capitulated on 
the twenty-ſecond of September; when a 
_ truce was made till the Eaſter following, 
and afterwards all a month after Mid- 
ſummer. 

This ſhameful truce ad 9 were 
made by the ear] of Kent, contrary to 
the advice of all the officers in the army, 


© who undertook to defend La Reole, which 
had already coſt the French an immenſe 
number of men, and was in a condition 
to baffle their moſt vigorons efforts; but 
he is ſaid to have been drawn into this 
meaſure 928 the bean of che archbi- 


_ ſhap 


d' Eſpenſers. 


ſhop of Dublin, who was an enemy of the 


1 Indeed, the quarrel between the two 
crowns ſeems to have been, originally ow- 


ing to the Hatred which Charles bore. to 


theſe favourites, on account of their vans of 
ty and infolent behaviour to his ſiſter Iſa- 


bel, whom they N in the king's 


affection, and whoſe humour and intereſt 
r upon every occaſion. 
Edward was far from approving either 


of the truce or the capitulation; and as 
he reſolved to reſume the proſecution of 
the war, he continued to raiſe troops with 
great diligence and application: he gave 


public notice of his deſign to go over to 
the Continent in perſon in the beginning 
of Lent; but, by the advice of parliament, 
delayed his voyage till the Aſcenſion ; and 
before that time a treaty of peace was 
begun under the mediation of his holi- 
The pope employed the archbiſhop of 
Vienne, and the biſhop of Orange to ac- 
commodate all differences between the two 
nations ; and the biſhops of Norwich and 
Wincheſter, with the earl of Richmond 
and the lord Beaumont, were ſent to Paris 
to ſettle the articles of · ggreement. 

Charles raiſed a number of difficulties; 
but, at the ſame time, inſinuated that all 
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the French in England, deprived the queen 
"of all the lands, and particularly of. the 
county of Cornwall, which he had for- 
merly granted her, leſt ſhe ſhould favour 
the deicent of her countrymen, to which 
the d'Efpenſers alledged ſhe was but too 
much inclined. 

With much labour and difficulty, % 
at laſt, fitted out a fleet, on board of 
Which he ſent a body of ſeven thouſand 
men for the deſence of Guienne, under 
the command of the lord Seagrave and 
. Fitzwarinz but, before they arrived, the 
count de Valois had reduced the greateſt 
part of the Apenois, and deſtroyed the 
caſtle of Montpezat ; Puimirot and Penne 
were beſieged, and La Reole capitulated on 
the twenty-ſecond of September; when a 
. truce was made till the Eaſter following, 
and afterwards * a month after Mid- 
ſummer, 

This ſhameful truce ad capitulation were 
made by the earl of Kent, contrary to 
the advice of all the officers in the army, 
© who undertook to defend La Reole, which 
- had already coſt the French an immenſe 
number of men, and was in a condition 
to baffle their moſt vigorous efforts; but | 
he is ſaid to have been drawn into this 
3 = the Perſuaſion of the archbi- 
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| op of Dublin, who was an enemy of the 


d'Eſpenſers. _ 


Indeed, the quarrel | between 1 28 
crowns ſeems to have been, originally ow- 


ing to the Hatred which Charles bore to 
theſe favourites, on account of their 4 ol 


ty and inſolent behaviour to his ſiſter Iſa- 


bel, whom they E dan in the king's 


affection, and whoſe humour. and intereſt 
they thwarted upon every occaſion. _ 

Edward was far from approving either 
of the truce or the capitulation; and as 


* he reſolved to reſume the proſecution of 


the war, he continued to raiſe troops with 
great diligence and application : he gave 

public notice of his deſign to go over to 
the Continent in perſon in the beginning 
of Lent ; but, by the advice of parliament, 
delayed his voyage till the Aſcenſion ; and 
before that time a treaty of peace was 
begun under the mediation of his holi- 
neſs. . N 

The pope employed the archbiſhop of 
Vienne, and the biſhop of Orange to ac- 
commodate all differences between the two 
nations; and the biſhops of Norwich and 
Wincheſter, with the earl of Richmond 
and the lord Beaumont, were ſent to Paris 
to ſettle the articles of · agreement. 
Charles raiſed a number of difficulties; 
but, at the ſame time, inſinuated that all 
Vor. XIII. 1 D e 1mpe- 
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* might be 'eafily, removed by 
the - preſence and interceſſion of bis fiſter 
ueen Iſabel. Both the nuncivs and the 
Engliſt ambaſſadors importuned Edward 
to ſend. over the queen, who, the aſſured 
fin would bring the matter to A happy 
- concluſion. 

The king, who was really defirous «. a 
peace, rea ily agreed to the propoſal; ' 
ſabel embarked on the ſeventh of March“ 

for. her native country, where ſhe refolyed 
to remain until the two favourites ſhould be 
baniſhed from court. © 

Her huſband, however, derived little as. 

vantage from her mediation ; for, in the 
month of May, a peace was concluded, on 
contlitions that were neither ſafe not ho- 
nourable. The terms were, that Charles 
mould be put in poſſeſſion of Guienne, 
until Edward ſhou d have done homage 
for that nee} that fealty ſhould pf 
performe at Beauvais on the twenty ninth 
4 of Auguſt, when the dutchy ſhould be 
reſtored to the. right owner ; that with re- 
ard to ſuch lands as were held by Charles 
4 Guienne, Edward ſhould ſubmit to the 
decifion of the court of peers in France; that 
the priſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed, 
and a free commerce re-eſtabliſhed between 
the. two. nations. | 
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The article obliging Edward to go a- 
broad for the performance of his homage, 
was far from being agreeable. to himſelf, 
who agreed to it only becauſe he could 
not think of any other means to preſerve 
his foreign dominions; but it gave infi- 
nitely greater uneaſineſs to the younger 
d'Eſpenſer, who was equally afraid of ac- 
companying his maſter to the French court, 
and of ſtaying behind him in England. _ 
In order, therefore, to extricate himſelf 
from this dilemma, he had recourſe to the 
following expedient. In a council which 
was held at Wincheſter, to deliberate as 
bout this very article, he had the arrogance 
and preſumption to cry out : ** It will now 
appear, who are. the king's friends, and 
«© who his foes; for whoever ſhall adviſe 
«© him to go abroad and truſt himſelf in 
c the 1 4 of his enemies, is a noto- 
... ( 


„The counſellors, intimidated by chis in- 
ſolent menace, declined giving their opini- 
ons on the ſubject; = for this, reaſon, a. 
parliament was aſſembled at London, where 
the members, deſpifing the threats of the 
haughty -minion, -unanimouſly. adviſed his 
majeſty to. perform the article, as the only, 
feaſible method of preventing the total lol : 
of Guienne, _ FO, ors. RTE 
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Accordingly, be ſignified his intention 
of croſſing the ſea, and committing the 
regency of the kingdom to his ' ſon prince 
Edward. He deprived: the biſhop of Ex- 
eter of the poſt of treaſurer, which he con- 
ferred upon William de Melton, archbiſhop 
of York; and ſet out for Dover, where he 
reſolved to embark, Being taken ill at 
the abbey of | Langton, he ſent meſſengers 
to acquaint the king of France with the 
cauſe of his non-attendance, and defired 
that another day might be appointed for 
the performance of the homage; and, in 
the mean time, letters of protection and 
ſafe· conduct were granted by Charles in fa- 
vour of the nobility and gentry in his re- 
The king's voyage was not more diſa- 
yreeable to the favourite than to the queen 
erſelf. She plainly perceived that ſhould 
Edward come to France, ſhe could not, in 
decency, refuſe to return with him to Eng- 
land; and her heart was now fo eittirely 
eſtranged from her huſband, that ſhe could 
not reconcile herſelf to the thoughts of 
living any longer with him as his wife. 
Add to this, that her hatred of the two 
d'Eſpenſers was more ftrong and violent 
than ever; and while they continued to 
maintain their influence, ſhe could never 
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to live in peace and ee at the 
eourt oh England. 

She bad already formed a plot ref. 
ſein their ruin, in conjunction with the 
Foot” "refugees at Paris; and among o- 
thers, 3 5 ſuch a cloſe correſpondence 
and intimacy with Roger Mortimer, as ex- 
poſed her charakter to many invidious re- 
flexions. . 

It was by Fa 3 that her biother 
Charles tranſmitted to Edward an inftru- 


ment, importing, that if he would con- 


fign his lands in France to his ſon, and 


fend him over to do homage for them, 
he would be as well pleaſed as if he had 


received 1 it from the father in perſon. * 
This expedient, which at once prevented 


a war and ſecured the property of Guienne, 


was greedily embraced by Hugh d'Eſpenſer, 


who now exerted his utmoſt endeayours 
in e the" king from his inen 
5 journey. 


Edward was at Dover juſt ready to em- 


bark, when the inftrament arrived: but War 

the importunities of his favourite, who was 
only anxious for his own ſafety, and the 
advice of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and - ſome other prelates, who were then 


preſent, and probably favoured the queen's 
intentions, he was gerſuaded to lay aſide 
All 9 of his Yonge, and make a 

D 3 formal 
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The ee was. accordin gly execut- | 
ed; on the tenth of September; in two 
days after the prince ſet il for Dover, at- 
— by the biſhop of Exeter, and 2 
large train of folloers, and on the foùr- 
teenth of the fame month, he did ho 
for thoſe counties to the king of France 2 
Beauvais. A 

Of all the errors s Edward 155 
committed in the courſe of his rei n, this 
was the moſt fatal and „„ 
part with the heir apparent of the XL 
at an age when he was not able to go+ 
vern himſelf; and put him into the hands of 
a Suchlels wife 2. ambitious woman, who | 


had taken; for when Is 4 bs 
ſon to return to England, he abſolutely - 
refuſed to obey. his orders, and. the queen 
declared that ſhe would never ſet. foot: on 
the iſland, until Hugh d'Eſpenſer ſhould be 
baniſhed the ae with infamy and dif- 
grace. 
The revenues at. e countries that had 
been granted | to. * zu, not only N 


\ 


4 
her 8 N means 1 Fd cl but alſo 
enabled her to raiſe troops for an inva- 
ſion of England, with which ſhe now threat- 
ened her huſband. - She boaſted of the great 
ſupport ſhe ſhould obtain from her brother, 
and the powerful affiſtance ſhe. ſhould re- 

ceive 4 ** Lancaſtrian faction in Eng- 
land, wiro were ready to take up arms on 
a0 firſt news of her Landing 1 in the king 

om. 

Edward was the more ſurprized at this 
declaration, as ſhe had . expreſſed a,particu- 
lar regard for the favourite at her depar- 
ture, and even wrote ſome kind letters to 
him ſince her arrival in France. The king 
beſought her in the moſt. earneſt and affec- 
tionate manner to come home, in which caſe 
he would exert his utmoſt endeavours in or- 


der to promote her happineſs and. welfare. 


He likewiſe deſired the king of France to 
inſiſt u 275 her quitting his dominions, and 
required his ſon to return immediately, as 
he would wiſh to avoid the: "AY. of 
his father. 
Theſe. orders and 8 being en- 
| tirely diſregarded, be convoked a parlia- 
ment a at Weſtminkter, to conſult about this 
——ç affair; and after mature delibe - 
ration, it was reſolved that all the biſhops 
ſhould. write ſeparately to the queen, prell- 
. her to return o her * and WT | 
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out the ſtain” which her character had con- 
tracted by her ſhameful intimacy with Mor- 


timer, and her connexions with the Eng- 


kingdom for their crimes and miſdemea- 


nours. Edward himſelf renewed his ſolici- 
tations, conjuring her by every tie, whe- 


ther ſacred or civil, to return to her du- 


ty, and commanded the biſhop of Exeter 
to bring back the young prince without 


1 ages | 
Ihe queen alledged, that ſhe could never 


think herſelf in ſafety while Hugh d'Eſ- 


penſer ſhould remain in England; Charles 


pretended that he could not expel his ſiſter 
from his dominions, without violating the 


laws of decency,' and the ties of natural 
affection; and the young prince declared, 
that he would not abandon his mother in 


der affliction and eil. 


The biſhop of Exeter importuned bis 
pu il to obe y the commands of his father; 
and, indeed, his whole conduct was ſo loyal, 


and, of conſequence, ſo diſagreeable to the 


neen and Mortimer, that _ reſolved to 
frighten him out of France, by forming a 


mam conſpiracy againſt his life, With this 
view they employed a proper agent to ac- 
- quaint him that his perſon was in the moſt 
imminent danger, ſhould he remain any 


| longer in Paris. The firaagem faceceded : 


the 
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the good prelate was no ſooner informed of 
this circumſtance, than he fled to England, 
where he gave his maſter a full and circum- 
ſtantial account of the intrigues and deſigns 
of the queen and her party. e 
Edward, alarmed at the impending ſtorm, 
reſolved to provide for. the defence of his 
kingdom in the beſt manner he poſſibly 
could. For this purpoſe, he ſent orders to 
the ſea-ports to ſearch all paſſengers for 
letters, and enjoined the ſheriffs of counties 
to ſeize and examine ſuſpected perſons all 
over the kingdom. At the ſame time the 
wardens of the Cinque-Ports were com- 
manded to receive the queen and prince 
with due honour, ſhould they arrive in the 
ſhips which the king had ſent to convey 
them; but ſhould they come in an hoſtile 
manner, and with an armed force, to ſecure 
their perſons without offering them any vio- 
lence, and treat all their adherents as ene- 
J. 777TH 
_ Proclamations were publiſhed in every 
county, requiring all perſons to hold them 
ſelves. in readineſs to oppoſe invaders in 
whatever part of the kingdom they ſhould 
preſume to make a deſcent : they were com- 
manded to ſeize ſuch of the queen's faftion 
as dared to appear in arms, and to put in 
execution the ſtatute of Edward I. againſt 
all who invented or propagated falſe re- 
I e eee 
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ports, tending to alienate the minds of the 
peo le from Gelr fovereigh.* 
dward wrote a letter to the pope, en. 
treating his holineſs to interpoſe his 
offices in prevailing upon the king of 
France to ſend the queen and prince of 
England out of his dominions ; and, finally, 
he ſent Arnaud. Caillon, a 'Gaſcdit noble- 
man, to treat with the nobility of Guienne, 
by order to prevent the queen from receiving 
aſſiſtance from that quarter. 
eile Edward was employed in taking 
theſe prudent meaſures for the defence 0 
the kingdom, ſeveral falſe. and ſcandalous 
reports were ſpread abroad to his prejudice, 
i Well 1 in England as .on the Continent, 
Te was ſaid to have denounced a ſentence 
of exile againft the queen and prince; and 
at was contidently. affirmed at Paris, that he 
had ordered all the French ſubjects 1 in Eng- 
land to be ſeized and put to deatn. 
The firſt of theſe reports was ſo contrary 
to the tenour of all the letters he had wrote to 
| Tfabel and Edward, and indeed to his whole 
conduct ſince their departure from England ; 
and the ſecond was ſo extremely improbable, 
while ſugh numbers of Engliſh merchants 
_rehded in France, that it is ſurpriſing how 
12 * could believe Ck ; . yet 
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nr 
they were aſſerted with ſuch confidence and 
aſſurance, that the papal nuncios, who were 
employed at Paris in negociating a peace, 
were ſtaggered with the former; and tho? 
Cbarles could not poſſibly give credit to the 
Hatter, he yet laid hold of it as a pretext for 
cauſing all the Engliſh ſubjects in his domi- 
nions to be apprehended, to the number 
(it is ſaid) of ſixty thouſand, confiſcating 
their; goods, and renewing hoſtilities in 
EEJJ7JJ///%/%%%0%% EN dT 
This laſt report ſeems to have been pro- 
pagated by his own emiſlaries, in order to 
furniſh him with an excnſe for invading 
Guienne, and diverting the attention of 
Edward to that object, that ſo he might be 
the leſs able to oppoſe the deſcent which 
Iſabel propoſed to make upon England. 
Edward was no ſooner appriſed of theſe 
proceedings, than he ſummoned all his mi- 
litary tenants to meet him at Portcheſter, 
by the ſecond day of Auguſt, to attend him 
into Guienne ; and, in the mean time, 
ſeized all the French ſubjects who were in 
England, together with their ſhips and ef- 
fects, This expeditian, however, did not 
take Place, becauſe Edward was obliged to 
reſerve all his force for the ſecurity of 
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England, which was daily threatened with 
an invaſion. e a eat 
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The pope, incenſed at the perſidious con- 
duct of Charles, who had thus violated the 
peace which had been concluded under his 
mediation, and ſcandalized at the ſhameful 
intimacy which Iſabel and Mortimer carried 
on at. the French court, exhorted Charles 
_ to diſmiſs his ſiſter and her fon from his do- 
minions, and even threatened him with 2 
ſentence of excommunication, ſhould. he 
ſtill continue to afford them ſhelter and pro- 
„ V 
Charles was fo ſtartled at this menace, 
that he was either afraid or aſhamed to 
_ countenance his ſiſter any longer in her un- 
lawful commerce with Mortimer, and her 
hoſtile deſigns againſt her huſband ; and ac- 

4 ve her to underſtand, that 
ſhe muſt quit his dominions with all conve- 
nient diſpatch, _ e e 


— 


_ . Nevertheleſs he took care to ſecure to 
her a ſafe and honourable retreat, and even 
ſuch a powerful and zealous friend as would 
effectually enable her to carry her ſchemes | 
into execution. He employed Robert d'Ar- 

tois, to treat with William count of Hai- 
nault and Holland, for a body of troops to 
aſſiſt his ſiſter ; and that prince's friendſhip 
was eaſily purchaſed, by a contract of mar- 
riage between young Edward and one of 
his daughters. "Ss. 


The 
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I The articles of this treaty being fully ad- 
juſled, Iſabel and the prince departed from 
Paris, and repaired to Ponthieu. From 
thence ſhe proceeded to Valenciennes, 
where ſhe met with a very hoſpitable re- 
ception from count William and his bro- 
ther John, who devoted himſelf entirely to 
her ſervice, and afterwards attended her 
into England; and as Edward, who was 
now in the fifteenth year of his age, ſeemed 
to be charmed with the beauty of Philippa, 
the count's ſecond daughter, the young 
couple were affianced, though, for want of a 

papal diſpenſation (the parties being related 
within the prohibited degrees of conſan- 
guinity) and on account of their tender 
years, the marriage was not conſum- 
WW? 3 
A body of troops being raiſed, and a 
ſufficient number of ſhips provided, the 
queen and her ſon 8 at Dordrecht, 
attended by the earl of Kent, who had now 
Joined her party 3 Roger Mortimer, with 

ſeveral other lords of her faction; and John 
de Beaumont, brother to the count of Hol- 
land, at the head of about three thouſand 
men at arms, with a ſtrong body of infan- 
try; and, after a dangerous voyape, arrived 
at Orewell, near Walton in Suffolk, on the 
twenty-ſourth day of September. 
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Edmund Wodeſtoke, earl of Kent, was 
mother Margaret of France, but he had 


lately eſpouſed the ſiſter of Thomas on 
f 


Wake, who had been a zealous partizan o 
the earl of Lancaſter. Kent's brother, Tho- 
mas de Brotherton, earl of Norfolk and 


mareſchal, engaged in'the ſame'cauſe, for 


the ſame reaſon; John de Bretagne, earl of 


Richmond, who had been ſent to France to 


negociate the peace, was induced, by the 
promiſes and careſſes of Charles, to deſert 
the intereſt of his maſter, and eſpouſe that 
of the queen; and when ſummoned to te- 


turn, he refuſed to obey, in conſequence of 
which his lands were confiſcated, 


Heury lord Beaumont, who owed all his 
eſtates and honours to the bounty of the 
king and his father, behaved in the ſame 
. | is manner; and thinking he could 
be of more ſervice to the queen in Eng- 
land, than by remaining about her perſon, 
he came back in order to promote her in- 
tereſt among the diſcontented barons ; but, 
his intrigues being diſcovered, he was ap- 


prehended and committed to cuſtody in the 


caſtle of Warwick, and afterwards in that 
Fee eons 
All the friends of the late earl of Lan- 


| caſter, were Way to engage in the queen's 
undertaking ; an 


all the relations of thoſe 
- who 


* N 
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ito 12d been deprived of their live] and 
lands for that Tevolt, were eager to em- 
brace this opportunity of recovering the 
eſtates and 17 which their families 
had forfeited. 

"The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and moſt 

of the prelates, wiſhed well to her cauſe, 
4s indeed did every individual who hated 

the younger d'Eſpenſer, that is, almoſt the ; 
whole nation ; for the infolence, cruelty, 
and avarice of that worthleſs minion, were 
now grown to ſuch a pitch that his name 
was held in univerſal contempt and deteſ- 
uation, | 

In a word, the ſpirit of diſcontent and 
rebellion was become ſo eneral, that Ed- 
ward was deſerted by all his ancient nobi- 
97 except the carls of Surrey and Arun- 

; the former of whom was now in the 
100 guarding the Scottiſh Marches ; and 
the latter ſhared his maſter” 8 fortune, and 
was at laſt inyolved in his ruin. 

The king himſelf. was lazy and indolent ; ? 
his natural timidity was greatly increaſed” 
by the defection of his barons ; and his or- 
ders were utterly neglected, not only by his 
ſubjects in general, but even by his own 
officers and ſervants, who, though he had 
commanded them to afſemble a fleet in the 
harbour of Orewell, and colle& a body. 
pe to oppoſe the deſcent of the enemy, 

E 2 allowed 
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52 The Hiſtory of ExncLaw. 
allowed them to diſembark their forces 


upon that very ſpot, without the leaſt mo- 
„ / 
The queen had no ſooner landed than 
ſhe was joined by the earl of Norfolk, and 


the biſhops of Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln, 


with their vaſſals ; the archbiſhop of Can- 


_ terbury, with the other prelates, ſent her a 


ſam of money for the payment of her army; 
and ſhe was ſoon reinforced by the earl of 
Leiceſter, brother of the late earl of Lanca- 


ſter, and ſeveral other noblemen, who aſ- 


ſembled their followers, and repaired to her 
banners with the utmoſt expedition. 


Upon the firſt news of this invaſion, Ed- 
ward iſſued a proclamation, offering a re- 
ward of one thouſand pounds for Mortimer's 
head; and ordered all his faithful ſubjects 
to attack and deſtroy the foreigners, who 


had come over with that traitor. He grant- 
ed commiſſions to Simon de Reding and 
others, to array the men in Kent and other 


counties in the neighbourhood of London; 


and he empowered Robert de Watteville 
to raiſe all the forces. of Eſſex, and the 


: 


country which formed the old kingdom of 
the Eaſt-Angles. AV eee 


But the preſence of the prince in the | 


* army, deſtroyed the effect of all 


eſe meaſures ; for as moſt people are more 


| inclined to worſhip the riſing than the ſet- 
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ting fun; all men flocked to the ſtandard 
the fon, and abandoned that of the father. 
Even Robert de Watteville betrayed. his 
traſt, and went over to the prince with all 


dhe forces he could levy. 


The queen, conſcicus of her. own wile, 
and of the unpopularity of her cane in 
thus making war upon her buſband, was at 


2 pains to vindicate herſelf to the ſatiſ- 
tat 


ion of the people. She diſpatched æir- 
cular letters to the noblemen and cities of 
the kingdom, and publiſhed manifeſtoes, in 
which ſhe declared that no harm ſhould be 
done to any perſon but the d' Eſpenſers, the 
chancellor Baldock, and their abettors; that 
ſhe was come to eaſe the people of their 
burdens, defend the liberties of the church, 
and reform the abuſes of government. 
The biſhops were no leſs induſtrious in 
ſupporting her cauſe: they wrote letters to 
all their friends and brethren in the king- 
dom, magnifying the number of the forces, 
and the quality of the perſons, whom the 
king of France had ſent over to aſſert the 
Tights of his ſiſter.. e RES 
A falſe report was artfully ſpread abroad, 
that the pope had abſolbed the Engliſh 
from their oath of fealty to the king, and 
denounced the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion againſt all thoſe who ſhould .bear-arms 
againſt the queen ; and, in order to render 
8 e | this 


" 
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this the more probable, it of 
ren ſhe was accom 1 
cardinals. Theſe artifices, is. gs 
and barefaced, had nevertheleſs the d 7 
effect; the queen's: army daily encreaſed, 
ee 25 Eduard wat e Ami- 
The king, BP — © Cake one ert 
before; he would abandon his capital, ap- 
lied to the city ſor a body of forces; but 
th demand met with a very. indifferent re- 
cieption. The magiſtrates replied, that they 
would always preſerve for the king, the 
queen, and the prince, the heir ap —·ͤ˖ͤ[ʒ— 
the crown, all be reſpe& and 
which they had ever daun to the _ * 
mily ; that they would ſhut their gates a- 
gainſt foreign troops, ſhould any attempt to 
enter tha city; but, with regard to march- 
ing into the field, they begged to be er- 
cuſed, as it was entirely inconſiſtent with 
their privileges, by which they were ex- 
| empted from the obligation of ſerving with- 
out their gates, except for a fingle day, and 

chat only on condition of . 8 
before ſun- ſet. 

From this dry and ambiguous anſwer; 
Edward plainly perceived that he had no- 
thing to expect from the citizens of Lon- 
don; and he therefore ſet out for Briſtol, 
in e hopes of ""_ an 1 in thoſe. quar- 


ters, 


* 
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dest, ſo as to enable him to make Head a- 


wiſe df the younger d'Eſpenſer, to the care 


of Walter Stapledon, biſhop of Exeter, and 
governor of the Tower, who, together with 
on the thirtieth'of Septemb mber publiſhes, at | 


St, Paul's, the pope's bull of excommuni- 


cation” apainſt all who ſhould preſume to 
Jtivade the realm, or diſturb the peace of 
che nat i I n 


the nation 


>The king bad uo ſooner departed from 


London, than the populace ran to arms, 


ſeized the mayor, who was warmly attach - 

ed to the royal cauſe, and eampeſſes him, - 

on pain of inftant death, to authorize their 
proceedings; then they engaged in a for- 


mal aſſociation; to kill and deſtroy all per- 
ſons, without diſtinction of rank and con- 
dition, who ſhould dare to oppoſe the en- 
terpriſe of the queen, or intrench upon the 
liberties Seele e rn 


In conſequence of this reſolution, they 
- apprehended John Marſhall, who enjoyed a 
poſt under the younger d'Eſpenſer, cut off 
his head, and pillaged his effects. Then 
they rifled the houſe of the biſhop of 
Exeter, who happened at that time to 
e coming to ton from his ſeat” in the 


Fad 


country, - 


younger ſon, together with his beer, che 
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56 The Aa ef ExaoranD. 
_. Thongb! he received intelligence of this 
;nfurretion by the road, he was either ſo 
 imprudent as to deſpiſe the danger, or was 
deſirous of getting into the Tower, as the 
lace. of the ;greateſt ſafety. But he had 
Tots reached the North door of St. Paul's, 
when, he was ſeized. by the mob, thrown 
from his horſe, and dragged to the =_ 
croſs in Chea N= where the e A 
9 Pens ſevered. his head from his | 


, His. nephew, and one of his — = = 


met with the ſame fate; their bodies were 
thrown into the river; and the ringleaders 
ſent the biſhop's head in a preſent to the 
- queen... Next day they ſurpriſed John de 


eſton, governour of the Tower, ſet all 


a the priſoners at liberty, removed the king's 
warders, ſupplied their places with others 
of their own nomination, and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the place in the name of John de 
| Eltham the king's brother... 
Mean while the queen had continued her 


march by Cambridge, Baldock, and Dun- 


. ſtaple, and had now reached Wallingford, 
baving already detached the earl of Kent, 
and John de Hainault,. with a ſtrong body 
of troops, in purſuit of the king, who was 
- obliged to _ embark. at Briſtol for Wales, 
| whe he hoped. he Thould. be able to * 
lemale. a army of Old Britons. he pant 


% 


11 


bn I, 


Hugh d' Eſpenſer, earl of Wincheſter, 
was left with a few forces. to defend the 


town and caftle of Briſtol ; but the citizens 


and garriſon were ſo infected with the ge- 

neral ſpirit of diſaffection, that in three 
days he was: either delivered up to the 
enemy, or obliged to ſurrender at diſcre- . 


tion. F 


Iſabel wh then at Glouceſter, whe the. 
had been lately joined by the lords Piercy 
and Wake, and other  noblemen of the 


Marches ; and, thus reinforced, ſhe had 


formed a deſign either of purſuing her huſ- 
band into Wales, or of intercepting him in 
his retreat, ſhould he endeavour to eſcape 
into the northern counties: but ſhe was no 
ſooner informed of the ſurrender of Briſtol, 
than ſhe repaired to that place, in order to 


determine the fate of Wincheſte. 


On the twenty-ſixth of October, he was 
brought before Sir William Truſſel, whom 
ſhe appointed chief-juſtice on the occaſion ; 
and, in preſence of the earls of Norfolk, 


Kent, and Leiceſter, Roger de Mortimer, 


the lord Wake, and other noblemen, was 
accuſed of having introduced a new and 
dangerous cuſtom of condemning people 
without trial, widened the breach between 
the king and his barons, and adviſed his 
majeſty to put the late earl of Lancaſter to 
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church, in having ſeized the temporalities 
- of the fee of Hereford; in the caſe of Adam 


utmoſt rigour. The earl, who was now 


his head erected upon a pole at Winche-, 
ſter, and A er to the inſults of _ . 


- 
Dum ̃] . EU CU Tr roy a ur ro ee er re OT rn 
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The queen had mee e av Deb | 
ſtol, than ſhe iſſued a proclamation ſum- 
moning the _—_ to return to his capital, 
and re-aſſume. t 


— — —— — N — — ü 
* of 


conduct by the advice of his barons, As 
he neglected to obey this ſummons, the 
prince was declared guardian and rogent 
of the realm during his father's abſence, 


capacity. As he wanted the great ſeal; he 
public deeds ; and; among other acts of 


38 The Hiſtory of Ero Ap. 
death, without cauſe or form of proceſs, 4d 


. He was accordingly condemned to be 
hanged for robbery, drawn for treaſon, and 
beheaded for invading the privileges of the 


Orleton. The ſentence was executed in its 
about ninety years of age, was hanged 


the common gallows, his body eut in 
ces and given to the dogs for food, and 


ulace. 


e reins of government, 
provided he would engage to fegulate his 


and all the prelates and noblemen who 
were preſent ſwore fealty to him in that 


made uſe of his own private ſeal in all 
government, he-befiowed the poſt of chan-- 


cellor upon the biſhop of TRY; and 
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that of andre the ae, of Min. 
ton. 


| tended by the younger d'Eſpenſer, repair- 


ed to Chepſtow, and thence to Caerfilly 


in Glamorganſhire, in hopes of raiſing the 
vaſſals of the earldom of Glouceſter, and 
his own military tenants in the county of 


Pembroke, and other parts of South-Wales; 


but he ſoon found that Hugh had no in- 
fluence over his own vaſlals, and that — 
Welch had forgot a notion which the 22 


ſeemed to entertain with equal pride and | bj 
| fatisfation, that the King was a native of 4 


| their country. 


Ireland; but the wind being contrary, he 


of Neath. 
From thence he ſent the abbot. of the 


poſed by Edward were too high, or the 
queen was determined to agree to no con- 
e the ee tg PR . 7 


Thus diſappointed, he took ſhipping for ; 


was beat about for a whole week in the 
weſtern ſea, and at laſt landing privately 
near Swanſey, took refuge in the wmounſery 


place, his own nephew, Edward de Bohun, 
fourth fon of the late earl of Hereford, 
Reſe ap Griflith, and two other commiſſi- 
oners, to treat with the queen and the 
young prince; but whether the terms pro- 


| By | 


Mean while the unhappy monarch, at- | 


, 
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By this time Iſabel had advanced with 


her army to Hereford, where ſhe continued 


for the ſpace of a month; and from thence 
ſhe detached the earl of Leiceſter, who now 
now aſſumed the title of Lancaſter, together 


with ſome Welch noblemen and a body of 


marchers, to diſcover the king's retreat; 
and, if poſſible, to ſeize his perſon. This 


commiſſion they eaſily executed by bribing 
the Welch, who delivered him into the 
hands of his enemies: he was ſeized on the 


ſixteenth of November, with Robert de 


Baldock and Simon de Reding, in or near 
the caſtle of Lantreſſan; and Hugh 
d' Eſpenſer was taken in a neighbouring 

Edward was conveyed to Lidbury, and 
afterwards to the caſtle of Kenilworth, 
Where he remained all the winter in the 
_ cuſtody of the earl of Lancaſter, Baldock, 


Reding, and d' Eſpenſer were removed to 
Hereford, where the earl of Arundel (who 


had been lately ſeized in Shropſhire) to- 
| N with John Daniel, and Thomas de 


uchedeure had been already beheaded as 


friends to the king, who was now obliged | 


to ſurrender the great ſeal to his ſon, as 


guardian of the realm. 


Hugh d'Eſpenſer was arraigned before 
the ſame judges who had tried his father, 
and condemned to be hanged, drawn, be- 


' 


. 
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headed, and quartered. He ſuffered the 
ſentence with great reſolution; his limbs 
were diſperſed through the principal towns | 
of England, and his head was ſent to Lon= | 

don, where the citizens received it with oY 
marks of brutal joy, and fixed it on the 
bridge. His eldeſt ſon Hugh would pro- 
bably have undergone the ſame fate, had 
he not defended himſelf ſo bravely in the 
caſtle of Caerfilly, that he procured an 
honourable capitulation, by which he and 
his garriſon, were ſecured: in their perſons 
00% BE ON RT 

Simon de Reding being accuſed of ſpeak- 
ing diſreſpeQfully of the queen's , conduct, 
was condemned and executed. Robert de 

Baldock, the king's chancellor, was claimed 

as an eccleſiaſtie by the biſhop of Hereford, | 

who removed him to his own houſe, near | 

Old Fiſh-ſtreet- hill, in London, from whence. | 
he was dtagged by the bailiffs and rabble, 
and impriſoned in Newgate, where, on the 
twenty-eigth day of May following, he ex- 

_pirectan rent miſery; is Ef 6. 

No place, however ſacred, was ſecure 
from the fury of the populace. The trea-- 

| ſure belonging to the chancellor was lodged 

iz St. Paul's, and that of the earl of Arun- 
del in the convent of St. Trinity; but 
both theſe were plundered, as well as the 

_ '. houſe of a company of merchants, called 
Vo L. XIII. VCH 


* 
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the Bardi, who acted as bankers to Hogli 
d Eſpenſer. its; 

Anthony Anden, a weakby W 
concerned in farming the duty upon _ 
5 dragged bare foot out of the city, to 

place called Nonemenſland, and there 

eaded by the furious mob. The houſes 
1 John lord Charleton, Sir William Cliff, 
and many others, were plundered. The of- 
_ ficials and commiſſaries of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal courts were ſo terrified, that they durſt 


not call a conſiftory for more than a twelve- 


month; the mayor and the ſheriffs were 
afraid to hold their huſtings, or hear cauſes; 
and the execution of juſtice was entirely 
| obſtructed, while the rabble of London, as 
well as of all the principal cities in the king 
dom, committed every ſpecies of wicked- 
neſs. with equal wantonneſs and au- 


ni 
3 queen and her En! having paſſed 
their Chriſtmas at Wallingford, repaired 
to London in the beginning of January;* 
and the prince, as guardian of the realm, 
ſummoned a parliament to meet on the ſe- 
2 day of that month, in order to ſettle 
he government. 4 
| The members had no ſooner. aſſembled, N 
than the houſe was ſurrounded by the po- 
orcas of "mens who — * 0 
7 12" 


* A. v. 1. | 


eries againſt the king and his miniſters; 
and the biſhop of Hereford declared that 
the queen could no longer aophabit with 


Edward, without being expoſed to the im- 
minent danger of her life; and then put- 
ning the queſtion to the barons, whether 
they would have the father or the fon for 


| Meir king, deſired them to conſider the 


matter, and give their anſwer next day at 


three o'clock in the afternoon. 


When they met at the time appoin d., 


the few adherents of the king were ſo 
overawed by the clamours of the people 
without doors, and the power of the fac 


tion within, that they were afraid to ſpeale 
their real ſentiments; and the ſame queſ- 


tion being propoſed, it was agreed to raiſe 


the prince to the throne. Accordingly, the 
lords did homage to him in the houſe > 


then he was conducted into Weſtminſter- 


Hall, and ſhewn to the populace as their 
ſovereign: the archbiſhop of Canterbury 


made a diſcourſe to the people, and, ei- 
ther with a view of making his court to 


them, or of juſtifying the proceedings of 
the parliament, he choſe for his text the 


following words : The voice of the peo- 
by ple 1s the voice of God:“ and the bi. 


ſhops of Winton and Hereford held forth 


1 The 
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The lord Wake, and ſome of the-prin-- 
cipal citizens of London, having prevailed. 
upon the mob to be filent, young Edward 
was proclaimed king; and ſeveral hymns 
were ſung to ſolemnize the inauguration. 1 
dome of the prelates, however, refuſed to 
ſwear fealty to the new king, in conſe- 
- quence of which, they were forcibly carried 
by the populace to Guildhall, where they 
obliged them to comply, and to promiſe, 
upon oath, to defend and maintain the 
rights and liberties of the city of London. 
But though the prince had received the 
name, he could not aſſume the full autho- 
rity of king, while his father remained un- 
impeached. It was therefore reſolved. to 
depoſe the unhappy. monarch ; and a par- 
lament was immediately: ſummoned... for: 
that purpoſe, Mortimer having taken care. 
to procure writs. for returning eight and 
forty members from South and  North-' 
Wales, in order to ſtrengthen his party. 
The aſſembly was no: ſooner met, than: 
the biſhop of Wincheſter drew up an im- 
peachment againſt the king, conſiſting of 
x articles, which were as follow: that he 
had not capacity to govern the kingdom, 
inaſmuch as it appeared, that, during the 
whole courſe of his reign, he had been miſ- 
led by evil counſellors to his on diſnondur, 
and the prejudice of the church and 955 
W's 2 = Pie, 


ple, without regarding the advice of the 


7 . and wiſeſt men of the realm: that 


Purſuits, unworthy of his royal, character, 
and neglected the affairs of the public: 
that by his indolence and bad conduct, he 


ſpent his time in 0 and trifling 


had loft the kingdom of Scotland, together 


with lands and territories in Gaſcony and 


Ireland: that he deſtroyed the holy church, 
by n and impriſoning elergymen; 
and that he cauſed many noblemen of the 


land to be impriſoned, baniſhed, deprived 
of_ their eſtates, and put to an ignominious 
death: that, moved by the advice of evil 


counſellors, and by his own avarice, he 
had broken his coronation-oath, in refuſing 
to do juſtice to all his ſubjects with can- 


dour and impartiality : that he abandoned 
his kingdom, and did all that lay in his 


power to deſtroy his people: that, after 


many attempts made to reclaim him, he 
was found to be err incorrigible; 


and that theſe truths being notorious and 
inconteſtible, he ought, of conſequence, to 


be depoſed. 


: . 3 


This impeachment being read in pre- 
ſence of the prince, ſeated on the .throne, - 
it was reſolved, that young Edward ſhould . 


aſſume the reins of government, and. that 
Edward II. ſhoald ay longer ANG Nag. 
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K England, but de called Edward of Caer- 
_ naryon, the king's father. 


When the queen was Arne of this 


| ſentence, ſhe pretended to be filled with 
the deepeſt ſorrow and affliction; the af- 


feed to weep and wail, and even to ſwoon ' 
at the news of her huſband's depoſition; 


and the young prince was taught to de- 
clare, that though he had undertaken the 


management of public affairs, he would 
not accept the crown without his father's: þ 


conſent. 


In order to remove this objeclion, aud 


Juſtify the irregularity of their proceedings, 
the parliament deputed three biſhops, two 
earls, the ſame number of barons, abbots, 
and juſtices, with ſome repreſentatives of 
counties and boroughs, to go to the king” 
at Kenilworth, and N him with cheir 
reſplution. 55 9 


The three bimops waited upen him Kh 


fore the reſt, and, aſter many profeſſions 


of eſteem and regard, adviſed him to make 


a voluntary reſignation. of his crown; they 


aſſured him that if he complied, he ſhould- 
be treated in the moſt honourable manner, 
but, that his refuſal would be productive 


of the moſt fatal <p ae to his fa. 


mily; for, in that cafe, the parliament 


were determined to rb a e to the- 
throne, N 
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Ss ſaying they retired, in order to give 
him time to conſider of the matter, and 
prepare a proper anſwer for the whole bo- 


approaching. Upon their arrival, the un- 
fortunate king came out of his bed-cham- 
ber, clad in a mourning-gown, and with 
looks that were ſtrongly expreſſive of his 


- . 
A *u Erb © ESA ts ů — 2 3 


inward grief and ſorrow. The remem: 
brance of his paſt miſconduct, his pefſect 
knowledge of the nature of their meſſage, - 


the terrible proſpect of being | tumbled 

| headlong from the ſummit of power and | 

_ grandeur to the depth of miſery and diſ- 
. ; theſe; and every other . refleQion,' 

_ that would naturally occur to a man in his | 

_ cireutnſtances, made ſach a deep impreffion | 

1 

; 


upon his mind, that he fell into a ſwoon, . 
from which he was recovered with great 
_ difficulty. As ſoon as he came to him- 
ſelf, the deputies acquainted him with the 


reſolution of the parliament, and begged to 


It was now too late to argue or remon- 
ſtrate; Edward knew that his enemies were 
fully able to carry their point, and that 
theit inclination was equal to their power. 
He therefore replied, with ſuch a mourn-- I} 
ful countenance, and ſuch a piteous tone | 
as affected the hearts of all the ſpeQators, 
| thiat he entirely ſubmitted to the will me 
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68 The Hiſtory of EncLand. | 
his parliament, and with ſo much the great. 
er reſignation, as he humbly confeſſed, 4 
that all his misfortunes were the natural 
conſequence, as well as the juſt puniſh- 
ment of his fins. He, nevertheleſs, added, 
that it gave him the moſt exquiſite pain 
to behold the extreme averſion which his 
people bore him; but that if his ſorrow 
could admit of any mitigation, he received 
ſome com fort from the fidelity and attach- 
ment Which they expreſſed to his fon, and 
for which he returned them his moſt grate- 
ful acknowledgments. |; / 
Then he proceeded to the ceremony of 
_ reſignation, by ſurrendering to the deputies. 
the crown, ſceptre, and other enſigns of 
royalty, which had been brought thither 
for that purpoſe; Sir William Truſſel, who 
acted as procurator for the parliament, did, 
in their name, give back, and renounce. 
the homage and fealty which they bad 
ſworn to Edward, proteſting, that they. 
would not, for the future, hold any thing | 
of him as king, nor pay him any further 4 
allegiance; and Sir William Blunt, the 
high-ſteward, broke his ſtaff, and declared 
that all the king's officers were diſcharged 
MD Eo oO ns Gat 
The commiſſioners had no ſooner re- 
turned with an account of this tianſacti- 
on, than the queen got the better 0 her 
n e ypo- 


* 
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/ W ſorrow, and the prince agreed i 
to his own coronation. _ | 
The firſt public act, in thoſe days, upon 
the acceſſion of a new king, was to pro- 
claim his peace, and require every perſon 
to keep it; and to grant liberty to all 
the ſubjects to ſue in his courts of juſtice; 
and this proclamation was accordingly made 
on the twenty- fourth day of January. 
On the furſt of February, Edward III. 
was knighted by John de Hainault, and 
then crowned # Weſtminſter-abbey, by. 
Walter archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
reſence of nine . biſhops, the earls of Nor- 
folk, Kent, Lancaſter, Surrey and Here- 
ford, Roger Mortimer, Henry de Beau- 
mont, and almoſt all the nobility of the, 
kingdom? bs 
In a few days after the coronation, a 
TIP was | Revere» to parliament, pray- 


— u 4 | ing 
| * On this occaſion a medal was druck and thrown 
mmong the people, in order to perſuade them that the 
| preſent revolution had been effected by the unanimous 
conſent of the nation, and that the young prince had 
inetly aſcended, and not uſurped his father's throne. 
n one fide of it was repreſented the king crowned, 
and laying his ſceptre on a Loy of 18 25 with this 
motto: 
| Poruro bar Jura VOLENTI: 


= "A Lp + own his Sn Gray,” Rong 
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ing that all ſentences of baniſhment, out- 


lawry, fines, ranſoms, or penalties de- 


nounced againſt thoſe who had been en- 

ged in the rebellion of the late earl 
of Lancaſter, ſhould be repealed, and that 
they and their heirs ſhould recover poſſeſ- 
non of their forfeited eſtates, and of all 
their goods and chattels. | 

As the parliament was chiefly competed 


of the friends of the Lancaſtrian party, 
the petition was readily granted, together 
with a general pardon for all the murders, 


felonies, and other offences, committed by 


the partizans of the queen to the 1 of the 
coronation. 5 


- The ſucceſs avendiag che ſcbomen of .thy 
queen and Mortimer, had hitherto exceed- 


4 roger moſt Dre hopes, and even- 


n — 


equalled 


On the AY was a Land held our to fave a falls 
ing crown, with this inſcription : 3 


Nox RAPLT, SRD err: 
He uſurpes not, but receives. 


This account we have taken from the life of Ba" 
ward. III. written by Joſhua Barnes, who tells us chat 
ſaw one of thoſe medals at a friend's chambers in 
ray 's-Inn, But biſhop Nicholſon ſays, that the de- 


vices and mottos are by far too ingenious and elegant 


for the rude and barbarous age to which they are 
ſuppoſed td refer; and that, in his opinion, the me- 


dals are of a much later date. > * port III. 
| — 4 


Eo ward II. „r 
equalled their fondeſt wiſhes ; but they ha 
ill reaſon to dread a reverſe of fortune. 


They obſerved that many of thoſe, who had 


favoured, and even aſſiſted them in puniſh- 
ing the d'Eſpenſers, were highly diſpleaſed 
at the depoſition of the king, an extre- 


mity, to which the more moderate party 
never thought that matters would have been 


They were ſenſible that their own crimes, 
and the king's ſufferings, could not long be 
concealed from the public ; they knew that 
the Engliſh were always implacable towards 


triumphant vice, and ever humane and com- 
paſſionate towards diſtreſſed and repenting _ 


royalty; they had reaſon to fear that the 
ple, when once cooled from the fury.of 


faction, and fully informed of all circum- 


ſtances, would ſtrip them of their uſurped 
and ill-got power, and reſtore the depoſed 
monarch to his former dignity ;' and they 
therefore reſolved to prevent . theſe fatal 
conſequences, by putting an end to the life 
of the unhappy Edward. 


They had flattered themſelves, that, as 
huis temper was remarkably keen and impa- 


tient, the rigour of his confinement, and 


the violence of his grief and vexation, 
would have already brought him to the 


rave, and ſaved. them the trouble of that 


the 


_ diſagreeable taſk; but while he remained in 


7 
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the cuſtody of the earl of Lancaſter, he was 
treated with ſo much lenity and tenderneſs, 
that he began to be reconciled to his con- 
dition, and even diverted ' himſelf by com- 
poſing ſome elegies on his misfortunes, 
one of which has come to our hands, and 
is far from being inelegant for the age in 
Which it was winnen 
Diſappointed in theſe expectations, they 
now determined to take a more effectual 
method for accompliſhing their horrid pur- 
. With this view they ordered him to 
be conveyed from Kenilworth to Berkley- 
caſtle in Glouceſterſhire, where he was com- 
mitted to the care of the lord Berkley, 
Sir Thomas Gurnay, and Sir John Mautra- 
vers, Who were entruſted alternately, each 
45 month, with the charge of guarding 
him. „ e PA 
While Berkley was his keeper, he was 
| fill uſed with the gentleneſs due to his 
rank and his misfortunes;- but when Mau- 
travers and Gurnay's turn came, he was 
treated in the moſt barbarous and cruel 
manner. As they had heard of a deſign to 
deliver him from captivity, formed by one. 
William Aylmer, and Thomas Dunhed, a 
Dominican, Gurnay and Mautravers were 
ordered to hurry him about in the night 
from one caſtle to another, that ſo his 
_ friends might not know the place of his 
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confinement; and for this purpoſe they 
were furniſned with a commiſſion, em- 
powering them and their followers to en- 
2 and command any fortreſs in the king- 
In one of theſe nocturnal journies, his 
ſavage and inhuman tormentors had the in- 
ſolence to crown him with hay, and even 
forced him to alight in a puddle, that he 
might have his head and beard ſhaved, the 
better to diſguiſe him, and prevent his be- 


1 ing diſcovered by any perſon Who ſhould 


kappen to meet them on the road. To 
heighten the indignity, they ordered the 


barber to make uſe of cold and dirty water, 


ſcooped from the ditch in an old and ruſty, 
helmet; and when Edward deſired it to be 
changed, and was ſtill denied his requeſt, 


he burſt out into tears, which bedewed bis 
cheeks, and exclaimed, that, in ſpite of 


their inſolence, he ſhould be ſhaved with 
clean and warm: Water. os, 

Having thus eluded the reſearches, and 
defeated the attempts of his friends, who 
had any thoughts of ſetting him at liberty, 


they brought him back to Berkley-caſtle, 


where, as the lord of that place was now 
conſined at Bradeley, with a ſevere fit of 
ſickneſs, he was left entirely to their man- 

gement, and they now reſolved, if poſſi- 
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ble, to break his 1 enen and ill 


| uſage. wr 


Horrid nolſvs were contrived, to prevent 4 


or interrupt his natural reſt; he was forced: 
to eat of the moſt unſavoury and unwhole- 


ſome food; he was lodged in a cold damp 


turret, on a level with the battlements and 
the leads, which were covered with putrid 
carrion and noiſome carcaſſes, ſufficient to 
infect the air and almoſt ſtiſle him with 
their intolerable ſtench; the wretched cham- 
ber in which he lay, was commonly over- 


flowed with rain-water ; he was ſubjected to 


perpetual ſcoffs and inſults from the meaneſt 
{laves and varlets, who were permitted, en- 


couraged, and even bribed to treat him 
in that baſe and unworthy manner; and he 
had even ſeveral doſes of poiſon mixed with 


his food; but his patience or fortitude of 
fpirit, and the natural ſtrength of his con- 


flitution, baffled all their cruel en to 
Li oa him of his life. 2 — 
The biſhop of Hereford, who is ſaid t to 
have been the contriver of all theſe ſpecies 
of torture and mortification ; finding that 
this method did not ſucceed, and apprehen- 


ſive of being brought to condign puniſh- 


ment, ſhoul young Edward be informed of g 
the cruel treatment of his father, reſolved 


to prevent ſuch a diſcovery by the immedi- 
ate murder of the old king; and accord- 


"= - ingly 
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ingly ſent a commiſſion to his two keepers, 
to execute the horrid deed. 5 
This order was. conceived in ſuch artful 
and ambiguous terms, that, though he knew 
the perſons to whom it was directed would 
take it in the moſt obvious and literal ſenſe, 
it yet furniſhed him with an opportunity of 
denying the fact, and vindicating himſelf 
in caſe of neceſſit 7. 1 
The ſtratagem ſucceeded : Gurnay age 5 
Mautravers had no ſooner received the bi- 
- ſhop's letter than they entered the king's 
apartment while he lay aſleep, and order- 
ing about fourteen ruffians who attended 
them, to hold him faſt down to the bed 
with a huge table, they thruſt into his 


fundament a red-hot iron, which they in- 


ſerted through a horn; and though this ex- 
pedient prevented the outward marks of 
violence upon his perſon, the barbarous 
deed was diſcovered to all the guards, and. 
even to perſons at a great diſtance from 


the caſtle, by the piercing ſhrieks and 


ſcreams which the agonizing king threw 
out, while his bowels were conſuming withs 

bo wore deat» 3 
The aſſaſſins, willing to avoid ſuſpicion, 


and depending upon the precautions they _ 


had taken, expoſed the body to the in- 

ſpection of the public: it was viewed by 

the prior of Briſtol, the abbot of Glou- 
e 33 „ 
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ceſter, and by ſeveral perſons of quality 
and credit; no wound or blemiſh appear- 
ed upon the ſkin; but the muſeles of his 
face were fo diſtorted as plainly to ſhew 
the exquiſite tortures he had ſuffered. Ne- 
vertheleſs the body was interred, without 
farther enquiry, in the abbey; of St. Peter 
in Glouceſter; and the regicides, inſtead 
of procuring the rewards they expected, 
were obliged to conſult their ſafety by fly- 
ing the kingdom.“ bes e 
Thus periſhed, in the forty- third year 
of bis age, and the twentieth of his reign, 
Edward II. king of England, a prince, who 
Was certainly more weak than wicked, 
and who fully attoned for all the errors 
of his conduct, by the length and ſeve- 
rity of his ſufferings. He reſembled his 
father in the lineaments of his face, as 
well as in the elegance and regularity of 
„ Gurnay was afterwards ſeized at Burgos, deli- 
vered to the ſeneſchal of Guienne, and put on board 
a ſhip in order to be tranfported to England; but he 
was beheaded at fea, in conſequence of ſecret in- 
ſtructions from ſome lords and prelates in England, 
who were afraid of his diſcovering the perſons who 
prompted him to commit ſuch a diabolical action. 
Mautravers concealed himſelf for about fixteen years 
in Germany, but having found means to perform ſome | 
3gnal ſervice to Edward III. he ventured to approach 
his perſon, threw himſelf on his knees before him, 
| ſubmitted to his merey, and obtained a pardon, . 
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e 77 
his figure, and followed his example by a 


ſtrict obſervance of conjugal fidelity, to 


which he met with a very ungrateful return; 
but he was utterly deſtitute of all thoſe 
t and noble qualities which rendered 
the other the moſt accompliſhed hero of 
the ape. He had no judgment, they or 
penetration; no ſtrength or fortitude of 
mind, .nor the leaſt genius for politics or 
government. N 


' Of weak and narrow intellects, he had 


not diſcernment to chuſe a friend; of a 
lazy and indolent diſpoſition, he pitched 
upon the firſt that fortune threw in his 
way; and of ſtrong and violent paſſions, 


when once he had fixed his choice, he 


could never be perſuaded to withdraw his 


attachment; but the more. odious his fa- 


vourite became, he clung to him with the 
tang warmth of affection; nor could any 
aults or errors committed by bis mini- 


ons, any complaints or remonſtrances pre- 
ferred by his ſubjects, or any miſeries 
or calamities in which kimſelf was in- 
volved, induce him to alter his meaſures, 
till, at length, the ſpirit of a free people, 


arouſed: by the ſenſe of their own injuries, 
and ſtill (farther inflamed by the arts and 
intrigues of a diſſoyal and abandoned wo- 
man, was raiſed to ſuch a degree of fury 
and madneſs, that, over-bearing all the 
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mounds of juſtice, of equity, and of ſound! 
policy, it buried the king, his miniſter, 
and all their adherents 1 in one common and 


F m__ 1" * 
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* HE depoftion of che late king, 154 
1 che elevation of the young prince, 
were not immediately attended wich all 


thoſe advantages, which the people were 


encouraged to expect. If they ſaw them- 
ſelves' delivered from the troubles that diſ- 


5 turbed the Tri Ree, _ Wan found- 


avon, A 
. Eduard II. 8 by kis Soso Abd of Fr: rance, 


id ſons, and as many daughters, viz. Edward, who 


ſucceeded him on the throne; John, commonly "called 


John de Eltham, on account of his being born at a 


place of that name in Kent, and whe died at Perth 
in the eighteenth year of his age: Jane, married to 


David Bruce, king of Scotland; and Eleanor, match- | 
ed with Reginald, duke of Gueldres. 


Among his other pious foundations and | benefac- = 


: tions, he endowed the Dominican convent at Langley 
in Hertfordſhire, with five hund1ed. marks a year, to 


pray for the ſoul of Piers Gaveſton ; and he founded 


„„ Oriel College, and St. Mary Hall, in Oxford. Aunal. 
| Crokeſden, in Bibl, Cotton. Annal. Trokelowe, Trivet. 


contin, Cod. Norf, in oc, armor. ts * M. me 
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BoD III. 79 
tdey had fallen into a ſtate equally uncom- 

fortable and perplexing. The government 
of a weak and imprudent king was not more 
to be dreaded than that of a minor prince 
under the direction of a paſſionate and 
headſtrong mother, and a young unexpe- 
rienced miniſter, more preſumptuous and 
leſs able than the d'Eſpenſeersr. 
-  Happtly for the nation, Edward's mino- 
rity. was of no long continuance. As ſoon. 
as he had undertaken the management of 
public affairs, he converted the misfor- 
tunes of the late reign into ſo many bleſſ- 
ings, and improved the injuries received 
from France and Scotland into glory and 
triumph: a ſtriking proof of that old ob- 


ſervation, that the proſperity of a ſtate de- 


pends leſs on its own ſtrength and riches, 
than on the prudence and ſpirit of him 
that fits at the helm; and this maxim we 
mall fee ſtrongly exemplißed in the courſe 
of the preſent. reign, which is juſtly con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt illuſtrious in the 


"4p Engliſh hiſtory. _ + 


Though Edward, at the time of his ac- 
ceflion, was only in his fixteenth year, he 
was yet poſſeſſed of a ſolid judgment and a 
quick penetration; nevertheleſs, in compli- 
ance with the laws of the land, the young 
king muſt neceſſarily have governaurs, and 
the fate of courſe muſt have regents. N 
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ingly, the parliament appointed a councik 
conſiſting 0 de biſh „three earls, and 
four barons,“ to dire he affairs of the- 
realm, and the guardianſhip of Edward was 


committed to the care of the earl of Lan- 


caſter, who was reſtored to the dignity of 
high ſteward of Englancccg. 

This meaſure met with no oppolition- 
from the queen and Mortimer, the former 
of whom had engroſſed i into her own hands 
the whole executive power, and the latter, 


who had an-entire influence over his miſ- 
treſs, acted as prime miniſter. The ſen- 
tences formerly denounced againſt that no- 


bleman' were now reverſed, on pretence of 
the illegality of his trial; and he; reco- 
vered the poſſeſſion of all bis lands and 


| honours, to which, were likewiſe- joined 


the eſtates of the earls of Arundel and. F 


| Winton | in North- Wales. 


Edmund, earl of Kent, was gratiffed with 


land: and caſyen 501 for a value as to 


- 16 make #: 
* The 8 were, Walter Rok archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, William Melton archbiſhop” of Vor, 


2 Stratford biſhop of Wincheſter, Thomas Cob- 


bam biſhop of Worceſter, and Adam Orleton biſhop. 


of Hereford : the earls were, Thomas de Brotherton 
earl of Norfolk and mareſchal, Edmund of Wode- 


.  Nock earl of Kent, and John de Warenne earl of 


Surrey z and the 907. were, ones lordsWake, 


Herry lord Pier Oliger * ba * 
Roſs. /Z Band. s ghaw, and J 
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make his eſtate amount to ſeven thouſand 
marks a year, according to the intention 
of Edward I. his father: John de Hainault 
received a penſion of one thouſand marks, 
payable''out of the cuſtoms on wool and 
leather in the port of London; and the 
queen obtained a 4 of twenty thouſand 
pounds to pay her debts, and the ſame ſum, 
as à yearly jointure, together with all the 
treaſure of the two d' Eſpenſers, the earl 
of Arundel, and Robert de Baldock the 
— e 
As the citizens of ' London had been 
very active in effecting the late revolution, 
they were not only indulged with a pardon 
for all the robberies, burglaries, murders, 
and other felonies, of which they had been 
guilty fince the day of the queen's land- 
ing, but were likewiſe rewarded for their 


ſervices, with a charter confirmed in par- 


liament, exempting them from all pryſes 
without the conſent of the owner, or the 

ay ment of ready money, from eyres of 
Juſtices fitting in the Tower, from all tal- 
liages, and from the ſeizure of their liber- 
ties for the perſonal tranſgreſſions of their 
magiſtrates or officers, who alone were to 
be accountable for their own miſdemea- 
ROM i on Pte TIT . 
They obtained a grant of the borough of 
Southwark, and of all the goods of felons 
1 5 © hs adjudged 
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ed with their deſign, allowed about OY, 
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adjudged within the liberties of the city; 


they were gratified with the privilege of be- 


ing aſſeſſed in all impoſition of taxes in 
common with the freeholders of coun- 


ties; they were freed from all obligation 
to ſerve without the walls of the city; 


and their mayor was to a& as one of the 


juſtices, in every commiſſion for the gaol- 
delivery of Newgate. | © © 
Ins a few days after the coronation, all 


the French ſubjects, who had been ſeized 
in England, were ſet at liberty, and all 
their effects reſtored ; and as Charles the 
Fair ſeems to have begun the war merely 
with a view to promote the deſigns of his 


ſiſter Iſabel, that end being now fully at- 


tained, hoſtilities ceaſed in Guienne, and 
a treaty of peace was concluded between 


the two nations, without any difficulty. 


The Scots, who had no concern either 
with Iſabel or Edward, reſolved to em- 


brace ſuch à favourable opportunity of 
making an incurſion into England, not- 


withſtanding the trace which ſtill ſubſiſted 


between the two nations. Accordingly 


they paſſed the borders, and endeavoured to 


55 ſurprize the caſtle of Norham; but in this 
attempt they were happily diſappointed by 
the vigilance of Sir Roger Mannours, the 


governour, who being previouſly acquaint- 
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of the aſſailants to mount the walls, who were 
immediately killed or made priſoners; and 
the reſt were ſo intimidated with this diſaſ- 
ter, that they betook themſelves to a preci- 
pitate flight. tir ed e at bias 

The council were no ſooner informed 
of . theſe hoſtilities, than they diſpatched 
am baſſadours to Bruce, to remonſtrate a- 
gainſt ſuch an unprovoked violation of the 
truce, and make propoſals for a final ac- 
 commodation. That warlike prince, tho? 


now advanced in years, and in a bad ſtate 


of health, was little inclined to liſten to 
any ſuggeſtions of that nature. He was ſo 
far from complying with the requeſt of 
the deputies, that he even ſent a ſolemn 
defiance to the court of England, threat- 
ening the country with an immediate in- 
vaſion, unleſs Edward would conſent to ac- 
knowledge his claim to the crown of 
Scotland, and grant the other conceſſions 


which he had demanded from the late 
Though the miniſtry refuſed to agree to 
theſe terms, they yet propoſed a conference 
on the ſubject, and appointed commiſſion- 
ers to meet the Scottiſh deputies on the 
marches, in order to adjuſt the articles of 
a ſolid peace. Bruce aſſented to the pro- 
poſal; but, at the ſame time, reſolved to 
make an incurſion into England; and 
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Thomas Randolf earl of Murray, and the 
lord Douglas, began to collect their forces 
for- that” parpeley 6 ictetnen he Mee 54 

To ſeeure the country from the threat- 
ened invaſion, the military tenants of the 
crown were required to aſſemble at New- 
caſtle on the eighteenth day of May; the 
fleet of the Cinque. Ports was ordered to ſail 
to Skymberneſs at the mouth of the Tees. 
Commiſſions were iſſued for arraying men 
in London, and in all the other cities 
and towns of the kingdom, as well as for 
raiſing the poſſe of Yorkſhire; and the 
chief command of the army was beſtowed 
vpon the earls of Kent and Lancaſter. ' ©, 


It is hard to ſay, whether the young 


king was more pleaſed or provoked at the 
hoſtile invaſion with which his dominions 
were threatened. Provoked, he certainly 
was, inaſmuch as the enemy had no freſh 
cauſe of complaint to alledge in vindica- 
tion of their conduct; and yet he was, in 
ſome meaſure, pleaſed with, the approach- 
ing rupture, as he hoped it would give him 
an opportunity of diſplaying that martial 
ſpirit, which already began to warm his 
outhful breaſt, and afterwards rendered him 
the moſt illuſtrious hero of the age. 
He immediately diſpatched John de 
Hainault to the Continent to enliſt a body 
of foreign troops; and that nobleman joins 
ö 8 | 15 
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him at Vork, in the month of May, with- 
a party of to thouſand horſemen, well ac- 
contred and furniſhed with every thing ne- 
_ ceffary for making a campaign, ' _ 

Edward placed his chief hopes of ſucceſs 
upon the aſſiſtance of theſe mercenaries, as 
they were much better diſciplined than his 
own ſubjects, who, during the inactivity of 
the late reign, had been little accuſtomed 
to arms. 5 a Z. l 8 : 
But what he conſidered as the means of 
his ſafety, had like to have proved the 
cauſe of his ruin. He and his mother ca- 
reſſed theſe ſtrangers in ſuch a manner as 
excited the jealouſy and envy of the Eng- 
liſn; and ſome of them behaved with fo 
much arrogance and preſumption, that a 
quarre] enſued between the two nations; 
the Engliſh archers and the Hainaulters at- 
tacked each other with great fury, and ma- 
ny were killed on both ſide. 
The foreigners, enraged at the loſs they had 
ſuſtained in this ſkirmiſh, ſallied out from 
their quarters on the following night, and 
put to the ſword about three hundred of the 
archers belonging to the counties of Lincoln 
and Northampton; and the Engliſh, pro- 
voked in their turn at this inſtance of cru- 
__ ehy and baſeneſs, aſſembled next morning 
to the number of fix thouſand men, with 
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a. fixt. reſolution to take vengeance on the 
enemy for the ſlaughter of their countrymen. 
Happily, however, they were diverted 
from this cruel purpoſe by the _rtemonſtraces 
of the king, who ordered the. archers: to 
change their quarters, and appointed guards 
for the ſecurity of the ſtrangers ; but theſe 
laſt were ſo much afraid of the reſentment 
of the Engliſh, that they were always ob- 
 liged to lie upon their arms, and to have 
their horſes ready ſaddled during their a- 

bode in the iſland. 1 9 
Edward, having ſtaid about three weeks 
at Vork, advanced to Durham, where he 
was joined by all his forces, and received 
information that the Scots, to the number 
of twenty-five thouſand, had croſſed the 
Tyne, and waſted the eaſtern parts of that 
country. He determined, if poſüble, to 
cut off their retreat into their own coun- 
try, and with this view divided his army, 
conſifang of ſixty-thouſand men, into three 
bodies, beſides a van- guard of ſour thou- 
ſand horſe, which were ordered to clear 
the way, and retard the march of the ene- 
my by flight ſkirmiſhes, until the whole 
army ſhould come up and bring them to a 
general engagement, re 


He ſet out in the middle of July in 


purſuit of the Scottiſh army, which he ima: 


gined to be ſomewhere between Durham 
„ . r 
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and Carliſſe ; but after his troops had been 
haraſſed and fatigued by marching for two 
whole days through mountains, 'woods and 
moraſſes, he could obſerve no other marks 
of the enemy's motions, but the ſmoaking 
ruins of towns and villages which they 
He then directed his march towards the 
Tyne, leaving behind him all his carriages, 
tents and proviſions, that the troops might 
proceed with the greater expedition; at 
length, he reached the place where the 
Scots had croſſed the river; and as it was 
probable they would return the ſame way, 
e took poſſeſſion of the ground on the 
northern fide of the Tyne, where he re- 
mained for five or ſix days, greatly dif- 
treſſed for want of cover and ſubfiſltence, 
The Scots were no ſooher apprized of 
Edward's approach, than- they called in 
their foraging parties, and poſted them 
ſelves in an advantageous ſituation, where 
they reſolved to continue, until they ſhould 
be more fully informed of his numbers 
, 2 
In the mean time, the king repaſſed the 
river, and cauſed proclamation to be made, 
that whoever ſhould bring him an account 
of the place where the Scots were encamp- 
ed, ſhould receive the honour of knight- 
hood, and lands to the value of one hun- 
* Mz” dred 
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dred podnds u es., as a"reware for his. 
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"0Owadeilibd teyater dle declaration, 
Thomas de Rokeſby brought him the a- 


| . news that the Scots were at the 


iſtance of three miles, encamped on the 


declivity of '@ high hill beyond the river 
| Ware; which waſhed the foot of the moun- 


tain. Thomas, in order to ſurvey the poſi- 


tion of che enemy with the greater accu- 


racy, had advanced ſo near that he was 
taken priſoner; but acknowledging the mo- 


tive that prompted him to go thither, the 


Scottiſh generals diſmifled him without a 
ranſom, and ordered him to acquaint E Ed. 
ward, that ey. werk as deſirous of a lad | 


as his majeſty. - W O 


The king, cauſing. his troops. to tale 


fome refreſhment, immediately advanced a- 


gp the enemy, whom. he found already 
awn-up in three bodies, on the declivity 


of the mountain; but the Were, which ran 


between the two armies, was ſo full of 
large and ſlippery ſtones, and the water was 
ſwelled to ſuch a heighth by the late rains, 
that the Engliſh could not paſs without 
the moſt imminent danger; and the Scots 
ag no intention to come to the dorthern 
ban 


Edward, eager to engage the enemy, 


ſour A herald to acquaint them, that, if 


they 
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FUR nally meant to venture a hatile, he 
would retire at a diſtance, and ſuffer them 
to croſs the Were without moleſtation ; or, 
if they would grant him the ſame favour, 
be himſelf would paſs the river, and try 
the fortune of arms with them in the open 
field, The bold ſpit of Douglas could ill 
brook ſuch a bravado, and he propoſed that 
the challenge fhould be inſtantly accepted; 
but he was over- ruled by Murray, who re- 
plied to Edward, that he never took the 
advice of an enemy in r of his opere- 
tions. E 
In chis ſituation beck armies contivucd 
for three days ſucceſſively, without either of 
them daring to attempt a paſſage ; and the 
king, who was poſſeſſed of the north fide 
of the river, hoped he. ſhould be able to 
reduce them by famine, as he was credibly 
informed that all their fat and oatmeal. 


was exhauſted, and that they had no bread * 


tor ſubbltence. 

Nor would he have been diſappointed i m 
his expectation, had not the enemy retired 
at midnight, and advanced ſome miles 


higher up the river, where they encamped 


on the brow. of another hill, flanked by a 
wood, near Stanhope-park, in the biſhopric | 
of Durham. As ſoon. as the Engliſh were 
informed of their retreat, they immediate 
followed them, ſill keeping on the ms" 
| ä fide 
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fide of the river, and poſted tnemſelves on 
another mountain, oppoſite to that which 


| the Scots poffeſſed. 
While they lay in this poſition, tha lord 1 


Doug las paſſed the river with a party of two 


22 horſe, and, entering the Engliſh 


camp in the night, advanced as far as the 
royal tent, with a deſign, as was ſuppoſed, 
to ſeize and carry off the king; but ſome of 


his attendants awaking 1n- that critical mo- 
ment, made a ſtout reſiſtance; his chaplain 


and chamberlain ſacriſiced their lives for * 
ſafety; the king himſelf, after being in the 
moſt imminent danger, eſcaped in the dark; 

and Douglas, being over - powered with 


numbers, and having loſt the beſt; part of 
Bis followers; was * to reweat with the 
few that remained. 


At laſt the Scots were fo 1 diſtreſſed 


for want of proviſion, that they reſolved to 
return to their own country at all events; 


and an accident contributed greatly to fa- 


Cilitate their retreat. A certain knight of 


their army being taken priſoner, and ex- 
amined before Edward and the Engliſh 


council, acknowledged the miſerable plight 


in which the Scots were, and that they had 
received orders to be ready armed at night, 


to march under the banners of lord Douglas. 
3 {ona NR: Kerr from the bold and 
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intrepid ſpirit of chat leader, that he in- 
tended to aſſault their camp in the dark, as 
he had lately done, reſolved to guard a- 
gainſt the expected danger; and with that 
view the army was ranged in battle- array, 
and ſtood all night under arms. It was di- 
vided into three bodies, one oppoſed di- 
rectly to the Scots, and the other two facing 
to the right and left, in order to give them 
a warm reception, from whatever quarter 
they ſhould dare to make the attac. 
Mean while the enemy retiring in the 
dead of night, under covert of the neigk- 
bouring wood, and paſſing a large moraſs 
upon hurdles, continued their march to- 
wards Carliſle, with ſach diſpatch that they 
| had advanced a conſiderable way before 
morning, when the ſcouts brought advice 
of their departure; and next day reached 
their own country, with all the plunder 
they had taken in the expedition, © 
Edward was greatly chagrined, to be 
thus baffled in his firſt campaign; but as he 
knew it to be in vain to purſue an enemy 
who were ſo well acquainted with all the 
paſſes and defiles of the country, and were 
all mounted on horſeback, he marched. 
back to Durham, and from thence to Vork, 
een he diſbanded the greateſt part of his 
forces. eee n e 
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He had no ſooner returned from this ex. 
pedition, than he received the news of his 
father's death, with which he ſeemed to be 
deeply affected. A parliament: had been” 
ſummoned at Lincoln, on the fifteenth day 
of September, in order to obtain a ſupply 
for proſecuting the Scottiſh war, in caſe the 
negociation ſhould prove abortive, as'welt 
as to defray. the expence of the king's 
marriage with Philippa, daughter of Wil- 
liam III. count of Holland and Hainault's- 
for which a diſpenſation had been procured 
from the pope, as the parties were related 
in the third degree of conſanguinitx. 
As the prelates made ſome difficulty in 
granting the demanded aid, the ſeſſion was 
Luiſhed without tranſacting any buſineſs of 
importance; and another parliament was 
aſſembled at Leiceſter on the third of No- 
vember, when the clergy gave a tenth of 
their revenues, the barons and knights a 
_ twentieth of their rents, and the cities 
and - boroughs a fifteenth of their move- 
Wen r!!! 8 
A procuration was granted to the biſhop. 
of Litchfield, to make a contract with Phi- 
hppa in verbis de preſentv; and the was 
e ſcorted into England by her uncle, John 
de Hainault, with a numerous train of at- 
tendants. As ſhe apptoached London, on 


ee e. 9 
che twenty third of December) ſhe was met 
05 mayor and aldermen;{ in their robes;; 
thr her a preſent gf, plate to the-va- 
les 3 1 handred ponnds? and ſne was 
reveived into the city with-a ſolemn proceſ- 
ſion of ge clergy. 8 1 f 
On eee (of. the ſame 
month fhe ſet out for vel where the 
court was then kept, and -where the nup-. 
tials, were celebrated with great pomp and 
ſplendor, on the twenty-fourth day of Ja- 
noary.;* though the ceremony of her coro- 
nation was not erer _y about two 
after. | 
In the mean time, the Engliſh and Scot- 
th deputies began their conferences at 

| Newcaſtle ; and as' both parties were fa- 
vourabl diſpoſed for a, peace, the articles 
were 2 juſted with equal eaſe and expedi- 
tion. Mortimer, who engroſſed the fole di- 
rection of public affairs, and had appointed 
his own partizans as commiſſioners on this 
occaſion, was extremely deſirous of ſecuring 
the friendſhip of Scotland, where he might 
find a, place of refuge, in caſe he ſhould be 
attacked like Gaveſton and the d'Eſpenſers; 
an event he bad great reaſon to apprehend 
ſrom that public odium which his inſo- 


nc 


lence and avarice had —y drawn n 
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On the other hand, Robert de Brus, Who 
was now worn out with years and infirmi- 


ties, was very ſolicitous to leave bis your 
ſon, who was only in the eighth year of hit 
age, in peace and harmony with all his 


neighbours. 


5 Mn an 
Beſides, the lords Piercy, Wake, and 


Beaumont, who were in the number of the 


commiſſioners, found their private advant- 
age in effecting an accommodation, by 
which they would recover their eſtates in 
Scotland which had been forfeited during 


the courſe of the v aer. 
In theſe circumſtances a treaty was con- 


nie 


cluded, upon ſuch terms as Bruce, at any 
other juncture, could never have obtain- 
ed after, a long run of victory and ſue- 


ceſs. . * 3 $3 35.4 1. 3 y $4585 & 
It was agreed, that the kingdom of Scot- 


land ſhould remain for ever divided from 


England, by the ſame Marches that ſepa- 


rated the two kingdoms in the time of 


Alexander III. That Edward ſhould; - for 
himſelf, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, releaſe 


Robert de Brus from all obligations, con- 
ventions, and agreements made with any 


of his predeceſſors, touching the ſubjection 
of that realm; and declare all charters, 
deeds, and inſtruments relating to that ſub- 


ject, null and of no effect: that Robert de 


Brus ſhould be acknowledged as the lawful 
Me ie aps OR | ſove- 
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ſovereign of that kingdom, free and inde- 
pendent; and that Edward's eldeſt filter. 
Jane, ſhould be married to David prince of 

Scotland: that Robert ſhould pay thirty 
thouſand marks, to indemnify the Engliſh 
for the loſs they had ſuſtained in the lalt in- 
vaſion of the Scots: that the ſubjects of 
both princes, as well clergy as laity, ſhould 
recover the poſſeſſion of ſuch lands and be- 
neſices as belonged to them in either king- 
dom: that Edward ſhould uſe his intereſt 


with the pope, to remove the ſentence of 


excommunication and interdi& formerly de- 
nounced againſt the king and kingdom of 


Scotland; and that he ſhould. reſtore to 


Robert all the regalia and records of his 
realm, which had been carried away by 
Edward I. together with the original roll 
of homage, by which John Baliol, and the 
freeholders of Scotland, had recognized the 
fuperiority of the Engliſh monarch. = 
It was impoſlible' long to conceal theſe 

articles from the public; and they were no 
no ſooner known, than they occaſioned a 
general clamour over the whole king - 
MT GIF; ci Dt: Fae 27 „ e 

The people inveighed bitterly againſt 
the commiſſioners who had thus betrayed 
the honour and intereſt of their country, 
in tamely reſigning a claim for the ſupport 
of which ſo much blood and a 3-5: 
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been exhauſted ; and in agreeing to à mar- 
riage between a princeſs of England, and 
the ſon of a man who had been treated as 
a rehel to her father, and a. traitor, to her 
grandfather. R 5 
Many of the prelates and nohility refuſed 
to appear in the parliament at York, be- 
cauſe they were afraid of oppoſing the mea; 
ſures of Iſabel and Mortimer, whoſe power 
was formidable; and they ſcorned to ratify. 
or approve ſuch an infamous and ſhameful 
treaty... vs 

But, notwithſtanding theſe fymaptoms, of 
diſcontent. and diſſatisfaction, Edward, on 
the friſt day of March, gave a commiſſion 
to Hepry de Piercy, and William de Souche, 
to ſwear in his name to the obſervauce of 
the. articles; and it is expreſsly ſaid, in the 
inſtrument by which he reſigned his ſupe - 
_ riority over Scotland, that it was executed 
with the conſent of the prelates, dente and 
commons, aſſembled in parliament. 

This affair was no ſooner ſettled, * | 
Edward wrote to the pope, intreating him 
to remove the cenſures, which had been 
iſſued againſt Robert and his kingdom; in 
the beginning of July, the princeſs. Jane 
was ſent under the care of her mother to 
Berwick, where ſhe was betrothed to David 
de Brus, and from thence conducted into 
eee ; and the roll pf homage, and * 
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| je public records which Edward I. had 
brought out of that kingdom, were deliver- 
ed to the Scottiſh. deputies, according to 
the inventory which had been taken when 
they were firſt lodged. in . re apypor at 
London, and a copy of which is ſtill pre- 
ih, 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that Edward, 
' whoſe courage and ambition exceeded his 
years, would have agreed to this diſhonour- 
able treaty, had not his mother and Morti- 
mer found means to turn his attention ta 
objects of another and more important na- 
ture, and ſuch as flattered him with the 
hopes of greater glory and advantage. _ 
This was no leſs than the proſpect of 
aſcending. the throne of France, his claim 
to which they grounded upon a very plau- 
ſible, but, in truth, a very weak founda- 
tion. Charles the Fair, king of France, 
dying about this period without male iſſue, 
the queen and Mortimer perſuaded Edward 

that the crown of that kingdom ought to 
deſcend to him, in right of his mother 
Iſabel, ſiſter to the late king; and he in- 
ſtantly determined to aſſert Fs n to that 
J..; «ò”!ͥ” US LS 
But as the queen of France was pregnapt 
at the time of her huſband's death, he 
could not demand the crown until jt ſhould 
be ſeen whether ſhe would be delivered gf a 
-% eas EF 
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fon or a daughter. Nevertheleſs, he wrote 
to the nobility and communities of Gui- 
enne, Languedoc, and Navarre, ſignifying 
his deſign of recovering the rights and in- 
heritance of his mother, and expreſſing his 
hopes that they would aſſiſt him in ſuch a 
Juſt and laudable endeavour 
© He gave a procuration to the biſhops of 
Worceſter and Lincoln, to maintain and 
hp rg his right to the crown of France, 
y ſuch ways and methods as they ſhould 
think proper; and ' ſent ambaſſadors to 
make a league with the duke of Brabant, 
and the towns and cities in Flanders, . which 
were then engaged in a war with Philip de 
Valois, whom the French had firſt appoint- 
ed regent of the kingdom, and afterwards 
placed on the throne, when the widow of 
Charles the Fair was brought to bed of a 
VJVVVVVVVV TIN ITT 
Philip was unqueſtionably the true heir 
to the crown of France, as ſon of Charles 
count de Valois, brother to the late king. 
Edward, it is true, was more nearly related 
to that prince by one degree of conſangui- 
nity ; but then he was excluded by the Salic 
law, which declared all females, and all 
the deſcendants of females, incapable of 
ſucceeding to the French crown, and which 
had always been obſerved in that kingdom, 
from time immemorial ; and his gl. op 
TROY LIES, "BORE. 
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that the law, though in full ſorce with re- 
gard to his mother, who was a female, was 
yet void with reſpect to himſelf, who was a 
male, contained a glaring contradiction; 
ſor if his mother was poſſeſſed of no ab 
in her own, perſon, how could ſhe poſſibly 
tranſmit. it to her ſon? 1 
Blinded, however, by his own ambition, 
and by the artful inſinuations of Iſabel and 
Mortimer, he reſolved to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions to the crown of France, and ac- 
cordingly afſembled a great council of the 
nation at York, on the thirty-firſt day of 
July, as well to explain his title and inten- 
tions, as to procure a confirmation of the 
late treaty with Scotla ace. 

Mortimer, by his haughty and arrogant 
behaviour, had now increaſed the public 
odium againſt him to ſuch a degree, that 
the prelates and nobility were ſure to re- 
jet any meaſure which he propoſed ; and 
the aſſembly broke up without tranſacting 

any buſineſs, V 5 
As parliament was therefore ſummoned to 
meet at Saliſbury, on the ſixteenth day of Oe- 
tober; and though the members were prohi- 
bited, by particular writs under the great ſeal, 
from coming to. the houſe with force or 
arms, Mortimer had the inſolence to diſ- 
regard the prohibition, and repair thither 
with a ſtrong body of armed followers. 
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The earl of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other 


peers, 9 acquainted with this cir- 


cumſtance by the kw f began to ſuſpect the 
deſigns of that wicked miniſter, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded no farther than Win- 


cheſter; and, indeed, it ſoon appeared that 


their ſuſpicions were but too well founded; 


for, while the members of parliament were 
aſſembled in the houſe, and deliberating 
upon the affairs of the nation, Mortimer, 
with a party of armed men, broke open the 
doors, and threatened them with inſtant 
death, ſhould they dare to ſpeak or act any 


thing contrary to his pleaſure. 
Alike terrified and enraged at this inſult, 


they immediately withdrew, without com- 


ing to any reſolution ; and the noblemen at 


Wincheſter returned to their own caſtles, 
at once to avoid the violence, and concert 
meaſures for humbling the pride of this in- 


ſolent tyrant, who had even importuned 


the king to march againſt them in a hoſtile 
manner. | NS 


Such was the concluſion of this parlia- 
ment, in which the earldom of Cornwall 
was beſtowed upon John de Eltham, the 


king's brother ; that of Marche, upon Ro- 


ger de Mortimer; and 'that of Ormonde, 
upon James le Bütiller, of the kingdom of 


* * 
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. the wiſe precautions 
Which had been taken, at che King“ $ ac- 
ceflion'to the throne, by appointing a coun- 
eil of twelve perſons to adviſe and aſſiſt 
him inzalt his. meafures, and committing 
the care of his perſon to the eall of Lan- 
Eaſter,” Mortimer uſurped the government 
into his own hands, in conſequence of his 
intereſt with the queen-mother and her on, 
and managed the affairs of the nation 
his ſole authority. 
_ "fe beſtowed all offices of truſt and profit 
upon his own dependents, and ſquan ered 

away his maſter's money in grad 774 
own vanity, which was equal to that of 
Gaveffon, He affected Ie Pome, and pa- 
rade of tournaments, like that unhappy fa- 
vourite; entertained the King, on oecalion | 
of the marriage of his two daughters to the 
fons of the earl Mareſchal and. the lord 
Haſtings, with a more than royal ſplendor; 
and held a round table at Bedford, think- 
ing, by that oſtentation of grandeur, to 
ber the gloty 'of the renowned 1 Ar- 
Fur 

Nor was his kMlene⸗ wferlor to i ta- 
nity; he treated his ſuperiors, and equals,” 
with the moſt ſuperciſious contempr ; he 
perſecuted all thoſe who prefumed to ſind 
fault with his conduct, or to thwart his 

neaſures; he allowed none but his "own. 
TY: friends 
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friends and adherents. te approach his ma- 
jeſty's perſon; he hindered. the earl of 
| Lancaſter himſelf, as well as the members 


of the privy- council, from talking to him 


on the affairs of the public; and the title 


of earl of Marche, with which he had 


lately been honoured, inflamed his pride ta 


ſuch. a degree, that he was even ſuſpected 
of ng his ambitions views to the throne 
. earl of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other 
barons, were highly incenſed at the arro- 
38 of this inſolent upſtart; they had 
ong complained of the exorbitant power 


which he had uſurped in ſuch an illegal 
manner, and exerciſed with ſo much ty- 
ranny and deſpotiſm; and now ſeeing the 
freedom of parliaments deſtroyed by his 
late behaviour at Saliſbury, they began to 
concert a plan for obtaining a redreſs. of 
their griexances. PIOE: 


Wich this view they held ſeveral private 
meetings, and engaged in an aflociation, 


for their mutual defence. They were ſoon 


after joined by the new archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, Simon Mepham, the biſhops of 
London and Wincheſter, the. earls of Nor- 


folk and Kent, the lords Wake and Aude- 
ly, and many other barons of great intereſt 


and diſtindion. They had frequent con- 


ferences at London, in order cen 
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af the ſtate of the realm, and agree upon 
the articles of an impeachment againſt 


/ ĩ ² A ̃˙—Tͤꝓ Led ads 
They reſolved to charge him with the 
murder of the late king, and the embez- 
zlement of his. treaſure; with the diſſipa- 


tion of the preſent king's revenue; a trea- 


ſonable .carreſpondence_ with the Scots at 
Stanhope-park, in conſequence of which, 


they had effected their retreat with ſo little 
| loſs in their laſt invaſion of England; with 


giving up the ſovereignty of Scotland, and 
reſtoring the roll of homage, ſubſcribed by 


the barons and freeholders of that .king- 


dom. They propoſed to demand a..re- 


ſumption of the forfeited eftates that had 


been beſtowed upon him, and of the lands, 


caſtles, and honours that had been granted 


to the queen-mother, to the great diminu- 
tion of the king's revenue, which was 
hardly ſufficient to ſupport his houſhold 


in its uſual ſplendour. 


This point being ſettled, they held a 
general meeting at St. Paul's, where they 
entered into an aſſociation to procure cer- 
tain ordinances for the good of the king · 
dom; and ſent the hen of Canter. 


bury, the biſhop of London, and the king's 
two uncles, the earls of Kent and Mare» 
ſchal, as their deputies, to wait upon his 
majeſty, and obtain, if poſſible, his aſſent 


to 
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friends and adherents. te approach his ma- 
jeſty's perſon; he hindered the earl of 
Lancaſter himſelf, as well as the members 
of the privy- council, from talking to him 


on the affairs of the public; and the title 
of earl of Marche, with which he had 
lately been honoured, inflamed his pride to 
ſuch a degree, that he was even ſuſpected 
of e his ambitious views to the throne 
Arbe earl of Lancaſter, and ſeveral other 
barons, were highly incenſed at the arro- 
gance of this inſolent upſlart; they had 
long complained of the exorbitant power 
which he had uſurped in ſuch an illegal 
manner, and exerciſed with fo much ty- 
Tranny and deſpotiſm; and now ſeeing the 
freedom of parliaments deflroyed by his 
Tate behaviour at Salifbury, they began to. 
concert a plan for obtaining a redreſs. of 
JJ 
With this view they held ſeveral private 
meetings, and engaged in an aſſociation 
for their mutual defence. They were ſoon 
after joined by the new archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Simon Mepham, the biſhops of 
London and Wincheſter, the earls of Nor- 
folk and Kent, the lords Wake and Aude- 
ly, and many other barons. of great intereſt 
and diſtinion. © They had frequent con- 
ferences at London, in. order to. 0 
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dom; and ſent the arc 
bury, the biſhop of London, and the king's 
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of the fate of the realm, and agree upon 


the articles of an impeachment againſt 


They reſolved to charge him with the 
murder of the late king, and the embez- 
zlement of his treaſure; with the diſſipa- 
tion of the preſent king's revenue; a trea- 
ſonable correſpondence with the Scots at 
Stanhope-park, in conſequence of which, 
they had effected their retreat with ſo little 
loſs in their laſt invaſion of England; with. 
giving up the ſovereignty of Scotland, and 
reſtoring the roll of homage, ſubſcribed by 
the barons and freeholders of that king- 


dom. They propoſed to demand a. re- 
ſumption of the forfeited eftates that had 
been beſtowed upon him, and of the lands, 
_ caſtles, and honours that had been granted 


to the queen-mother, to the great diminu- 


tion of the king's revenue, which was 
hardly ſufficient to ſupport his houſhold 
in its uſual ſplendour. __ W | 


This point being ſettled, they held a 


general meeting at St. Paul's, where they 


entered into an aſſociation to procure cer- 
tain ordinances for the 8 of the king · 
hbiſhop of Canter- 


two uncles, the earls of Kent and Mare - 
ſchal, as their deputies, to wait upon his 
majeſty, and obtain, if poſſible, his aſſent 

ws to 
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to their propoſal.“ But theſe two noble? 
men were detached from the party of 
the barons, by the addreſs of the queen= 
mother and her minion'; and the two pre- 
lates endeavoured to make a peace on the 
| beſt terms they could Procure for their 
conſederates. 1 n 
Mean while, Mortimer being a apprized 
of the intentions of the barons, fled to 
get the ſtart of them in wreaking his 
vengeance. With this view he raiſed arr 
army, ſeized Leiceſter, plundered the goods, 
and waſted the lands of the earl of Lan- 
caſter; and that nobleman collected his 
forces, with which he advanced as far as 

Bedford againſt the aggreſſor. 

Notwithſtanding Ne deſertion of the 
Hage uncles, the court was ſtill appre- 
henfive, that the commons might riſe in 
favour of Iancaſter, who was extremely 
popular in all parts of the kingdom, and 
particularly in the city of London, the 
inhabitants of which Rad hep eſpouſed 
his cauſe. 
It was, Gereon judged moſt expedient 
to compromiſe the difference in an amica- 
ble manner; and accordingly, after ſome 
diſputes, it was agreed that all grievances 
ſhould be redreſſed, and all abuſes in the 
| e reformed in the next parlia- 
| * 
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that purpoſe, 


FED IM: tog 
ment, which, however, the king found a 
plauſible pretext to poſtpone. wy 
He had been ſummoned by Philip de 


Valois to come over to the Continent, 


and do homage for the territories he held 
of the crown of France, and as he was 
unwilling to acknowledge his dependence 
upon a prince, whoſe rival he was for 


the throne of that kingdom, he ſent over 


ambaſſadors to excuſe his non- attendance, 
or, at leaſt, to procure a delay ; but Phi- 
lip threatening to confiſcate his lands; if 
he did not immediately obey the ſummons, 
he failed from Dover on the twenty. ſixth 


day of May, and did homage to the French 


king at Amiens. 2 

Nevertheleſs, he took care, before his 
departure, to enter a ſolemn proteſt in his 
own council, that this act was merely the 


effect of compulſion, that he performed 
this ceremony, only for fear of loſing his 


foreign dominions, and, in order to pre- 
vent the other calamities with which his 
refuſal might be attended; but that he did 
not mean, by this ſubmiſſion, to relinquiſſi 
his right to the crown of France, or de- 
rogate from his claim, even though he 


thould be forced to fign an inſtrument for 


_ Poſſeſſed, as Edward was, with a tho- 
rough conviction of his own right to that 
* * bk 
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crown, and determined to embrace the 
firſt favourable n of aſſerting it 
by force of arms, he yet behaved to Philip 
with the greateſt complaiſance, and 4 100 
all the marks of the moſt cordial friend- 
| ſhip; and Philip, in his turn, treated him 
with equal politeneſs and magniſicence. 
They were already connected by the 
ties of conſanguinity; Philip being firſt 
couſin to the mother, and uncle to the 
queen of Edward; and this alliance they 
propoſed to ſtrengthen by new affinities; 
à match was projected between John the 
eldeſt ſon of Philip, and Edward's ſiſter 
Eleanora, as alſo between John of Eltham, 
brother to the latter, and Maria daughter 
to the former; a formal treaty was begun 
for this purpoſe; but it never took effect. 
In theſe friendly diſpoſitions, Edward 
ſet out on his return for England, where 
he arrived on the eleventh of June, about 
two days after the deceaſe of Robert de 
Brus, who died of a leproſy, after having 
overned the kingdom of Scotland for the 
No of twenty years, with equal glory and 
BE CEO po. E 
Mortimer, having weathered the ſtorm 
that threatened him from the earl of Lan- 
caſter, and the other confederate barons, 
imagined; he had no further oppoſition. to 
„ „ dread, 
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read, thereſore took no care to obſerve the 
terms of the accommodation. 
Prompted by the baſe diſpoſition of his 
own heart, and conſcious of the un popa- 
larity of his character, he never endez- 
voured to gain the affections of men by 
favours and good offices; but always at 
tempted to force them into his meaſurcs 
by the fear of puniſhment, | 
He exacted bonds from the earl of Lan- 
caſter and his adherents, ſor the payment 
of thoſe exorbitant ſums which had been 
impoſed upon them by way of ranſom ; 
and all this money he appropriated to his 
own uſe, in order to ſupply the demands 
of his prodigality. „ : 
The whole nation now bowed before 
him; not one of the barons daring to diſ- 
pute his will, except the earl of Kent, 
whom, on that account, he reſolved to re- 
move out of the way, and laid a wicked, 
tho? ſucceſsful, ſnare for effecting his ruin. 
By means of his agents and emiſfaries, 
he ſpread a report all over the kingdom, 
that Edward II. was ſtill alive in Corfe- 
caſtle, though viſible only by night, and 
even then to no perſon without a particular 
licence. As he well knew that the earl 
of Kent had always entertained a moſt cor- 
dial affection for that unhappy brother, 
and lamented his depoſition and death, 


with 
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with the | moſt unfeigned ſorrow, he hoped 


that he would exert himſelf. in favour of 


the diſtreſſed ſovereign, could he once be 
perſuaded that Edward was really alive. 


Nor was he diſappointed in his expec- 
tation : Kent had 1 5 heard 4 0 
ry, Which was now become the general 
topic of converſation, than he began to 
enquire into the foundation of the rumour. 
He examined Sir Job Mautravers, who 
had been concerned in the murder of the 
late king, and Sir John Deverel, governour 
of Cori -caſtle; and they having received 
private inſtructions from Mortimer, con- 
firmed the truth of the report, inſinuating, 
at the ſame time, that they let him into 


the ſecret merely through confidence and 
a gh 


The ſtory had now prevailed for ſuch 
2 length of time, that it was firmly be- 
lieved by many other perſons of the firſt 


diſtinction, all of whom expreſſed their de- 


fire of ſeeing the unfortunate monarch de- 
Iivered from priſon, and replaced upon the 
„ 64 
The earl of Kent, having no longer any 
doubt of the truth of the report, wrote a 
letter to his brother, aſſuring him, that 
he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours in or- 


der to procure his liberty; and that the 
principal noblemen of the kingdom were 


HY 27. 
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determined to exert their power and in- 
fluence in reſloring him to that dignity of 
which he had been ſo unjuſtly deprived. 
Deverel promiſed to deliver this letter 
to Edward II. but put it into the hands 


of Mortimer, who. forthwith reſolved 0 


the earl's deſtruction. 5 

A parliament was convoked at Win- 
cheſter on the eleventh day of March; 
but as the freedom of theſe aſſemblies was 
entirely deſtroyed by the arbitrary and ty- 
rannical proceedings of Mortimer, few or 
none attended at this meeting, except his 
own creatures and adherents, fo that he 
was the better able to execute his cruel 
and deteſtable purpoſe. He communicated 


employ it as the means of accompliſhing 


Kent's letter to the king, with ſuch invi- 


dious reflexions of his own, as induced 


Edward to write to that nobleman, re- 


quiring his attendance for ſome particular 
reaſons ; and he had no ſooner arrived at 
Wincheſter, than he was taken into cuſ- 


tody.* 


Some of Mortimer's creatures were ſent 


to examine him in perſon; and they re- 
turned falſe reports, and forged confeſſi- 
ons, in order to incenſe Edward againit 
his uncle. His letter to Edward II. be- 
„ AS KN „ 
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ing produced and read in parliament, he 
was found guilty of high-treaſon, and con- 
demned to loſe his head. | : 
Mortimer, apprehending that the king's 
affection for his uncle might induce him 
to grant a pardon to the earl, or, at leaſt, 
to indulge kim with a reprieve, reſolved 
to give him no time for thinking on the 
ſubjea. He prevailed upon the queen- mo- 
ther to amuſe her ſon with affairs of ano- 
ther nature, and extorted a warrant from 
his majeſty, directed to the bailiffs of Win- 
cheſter, commanding them to carry the ſen- 
tence into immediate execution. 1 
Accordingly, on the nineteenth day of 
March, the earl was brought upon the ſcaf- 
fold about noon; but he was ſo univer- 
_ fally beloved, that the common executioner 
refuſed to perform his office, nor could ! 
any one be found to ſupply his place, till 
towards the evening, when the ſentence was 
executed by a felon from the Marſhalſea, 
who, as a reward for his ſervice, received 
a free pardon for the crimes he had com- 
ö EEG ie Ip 
The king was deeply afflicted when he 
heard of his uncle's death, and ordered 
his body to be decently interred in the 
Dominican convent at Wincheſter ; and as 
that nobleman was extremely popular, the 
. | news 
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news of his unworthy fate, occaſioned a 


general clamour through the whole na- 
tion. | 

Mortimer, who was conſidered as the au- 
thor of his death, endeavoured to apolo- 
gize for this violent meaſure, by trumping 
up a report of a pretended conſpiracy, 
which he had the impudence to afiert the 
earl had formed, and which was to have 
been ſupported by a body of foreigners. 
To render this ſtory the more prabable, 
the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of 
London, the abbot of Langedon, W. lord 
Zouche, Fulk Fitzwarin, and ſeveral others 
were proſecuted for treaſonable deſigns, 
though all their guilt amounted to no more 
than their having expreſſed their ſatisfac- 
tion at the news of the late king's being 
alive, and their hopes of ſeeing Rim de- 
livered from priſon, and reſtored to his 
throne: the earl of Lancaſter was arreſted 


on ſuſpicion: ſeveral Dominican and Car- 


melite friars were baniſhed ; and proclama- 
tions were publiſhed in every county, en- 
joining the ſheriffs to take into cuſtody all 
thoſe who ſhould ſay that Edward Il. was 
ſtill alive. e e ee 

If, by theſe violent and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, Mortimer only intended to gain 


credit to the lie he had invented, he failed 
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in his purpoſe ; for all the world were ful - 
ly ſatisfied that the report of the conſpiracy. 


was entirely groundleſs ; but, if he likewiſe 


meant to intimidate * adverſaries, and 


gratify his avarice with the forfeited eſ- 


tates, he obtained his end in theſe particu- 
lars ; for none of the harons would ven- 
ture to oppoſe his meaſures, at leaft for. 
ſome time; though the hatred they bore. 
him was greatly inflamed by this freſh 


- Outrage, and, at Jaſt, breaking forth with 
im with de- 


redoubled fury, overwhelmed 
ſtruction. 


Mean while, he procured the beſt bart 
of Kent's eſtate for his third ſon Geoffry, 
and, in failure of iſſue of his body, for, 


himſelf and his heirs for ever. He obtain-. 


ed farther grants of lands which had be- 


longed to the d'Eſpenſers in Wales, where 
he wanted to increaſe the number of his 
dependents ; he held frequent tournaments, 
and round tables in that country, and up- 
on the marches, in order to captivate the. 
natives with the ſplendour of his enter-, 
tainments: he was always attended with a 


11 8 train of followers; and in 


is whole behaviour diſcovered ſuch vanity 
and oſtentation, that his own ſon Geoffry 
was wont to call him the Ang of F olly. 


By 
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EDUARD III. 13 
» By: this time hoſtilities had 3 


| —— the French and Engliſh on the fron-- 
tiers of Guienne. John of Eltham, the 


* 


koing's brother, was declared governout of 
that dutchy, and a reſolution taken to ſend, 
him over with a body of forces ſufficient, 
for its defence. The archbiſhop was or- 


dered to aſſemble a ſynod at Lambeth, . 
that his clergy, might. grant a ſupply for, 
defraying the,expences; of this expedition; 
but they refuſed to comply with the de- 


mand, alledging, in excuſe, that they were 


already loaded with heavier taxes than they. 
could well ſupport, the pope having lately 
taxed them at a tenth, of their benefices, 
and all the profits of vacancies, for the 


ſpace of four years, to be equally and. 


between the king and his holineſs. | 

On the fifteeath of June the veen was. 
delivered at Wodeſtoke of her eldeſt ſon, 
who was chriſtened by the name of Edward, 
and lived to acquire immortal fame, under 
the title of the Black Prince. He was ſuck-, 
led by his excellent mother, who thus ſet a. 
virtuous: example to all the fine ladies of 
that age, and whoſe healthy conſtitution, 
and ſweet diſpoſition, rendered her extreme- 


ly proper for PIERRE. ſuch a n and 
under olle. 


K 3 e 


and tuyrannical meaſures. 


verſation; aud, actuated 
tives, he reſolved to free himſelf from his 
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The birth of the young prise filled the 


nation with univerſal joy, and gave à new 
and happy turn to the management of pub- 


lic affairs. | The kin being now in the 


eighteenth year of his age, and having 
be 


the honour to be a father, ſcorned to be 


any longer under the direction of a tutor; 
and of ſuch a wicked, worthleſs, and aban- 


doned tutor as the earl of Marche. 


He beheld, with indignation, the pride, 
arrogance, and avariee of Mortimer, who 
treated the moſt potent of the nobility, 
and even the king himſelf, with the moſt 
intolerable contempt, and greedily panes 
at every lucrative employment; he faw, 


With pleafure, the public hatred and odium 
under which that nobleman laboured, and 


which he was daily increafing by his cruel 
e obſerved, 
with ſhame- and forrow, the ſcanda- 
lous familiarity, which ſubſiſted between 
his mother and this favourite, and which 
was now become the common topic of con- 
by all theſe mo- 


diſpracefal ſubjection to this inſolent up- 


ſtart, and bring the culprit to condi pu- 


He no ſooner began to diſcover his a- 


verſion to the favourite, than all thoſe who 


had 


PPP 
had acceſs to his majeſty, endeavoured to 
 inflame his reſentment to a ſtill higher de- 
ree. They recounted the particulars of 
Morimer's vicious life and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings. . 5 „ 
They repreſented the murder of the late 
king, and the death of the earl of Kent, 
as the partial execution of a plot he had 
formed for extirpating the whole royal fa- 
mily; and Edward believed he had every 
thing to fear from a miſcreant, who had 
brought both his father and his uncle to an 
TV 
Determined, however, as he was, to ef- 
fect the ruin of Mortimer, he found it 
would be no eaſy matter to carry his de- 
ſigu into execution. That nobleman had 
| ſo much uſurped the royal authority, and 
ſo entirely engroſſed the adminiſtration of 
| public affairs into his own hands, that the 
whole power of the kingdom was at his 
_ devotion ; he was always upon his guard; 
was conſtantly ſurrounded by a body of 
one hundred and eighty armed knights, 
and their followers ; and continually em- 
ployed a number of ſpies to watch the mo- 
tions of his majeſty. EW 
But Edward was not of a temper to be 
intimidated with dangers, or diſcouraged 
by difficulties. Notwithſtanding theſe ob- 
* e 85 ſtructions 
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William lord Montacute, and ſeveral other 


the ſeſſion of parliament, which was ſum- 
moned to meet about a fortnight after Mi. 
chaelmas at Nottingham... : , 


vented by the queen- mother and Morti- 


mitted, with three or four of his ſervants. 
Mortimer having received ſome private in- 


at the diſtance of a mile from town, that 
they might the more eaſily concert the 


time, without the aſſiſtance of Sir William 


— 


— 


* 
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ſlrudtions, he reſolved to effect the ruin 
of Mortimer, and imparted his deſign. to 
noblemen ; and all of | theſe concurred in 
adviſing him to apprehend the earl during ; 


1 x 


The king had propoſed to take poſſeſſion. 


- 


of the caſtle of that city; but was pre- 


mer, who ſuſpe&ting his deſign, repaired 
thither before him, and took up their quar-, 
ters in it with all their attendants; ſo that 
when the king arrived, there was no room 
for his retinue, though he himſelf. was ad- 


telligence of the deſigns of his enemies, 
TT to defeat their project, by ſeizing 

their perſons, and committing them to cloie, 
— 458 nnr ot; 
Mean while, they took up their lodgings. 


meaſures for carrying their ſcheme into ex - 
ecution, without being obſerved, by Mor- 
timer; but, after the moſt mature delibe- 
ration, it was judged impracticable at that 


1 To Eland, 


E DNA A et 


Eland, governour of the caſtle, whom they, 
therefore, reſolved to draw over to their 
part. 
Accordin ly, be was let into the ſecret 
by. the lord Montacute, and profeſſed his 
readineſs to ſerve his majeſty ; but he could, 
not admit them by the common entry, be- 
cauſe the queen had ordered new. locks 
to be put upon the gates, and the keys 
to be 4 t every night into her cham- 
ber, and hid under her pillow. 
Nevertheleſs, he propoſed another me- 
thod which anſwered the purpoſe as effec- 
tually. On the weſtern, fide of the caltle, 
there was an old cavern, the mouth of a 
ſubterraneous paſſage, that led into the 
caſtle, and through this he engaged to con- 
duct them to Mortimer's apartment. 5 
The propoſal Was reliſned, and meaſures 
were immediately concerted for carrying 
the ſcheme into execution. The lords. 
Montacute, Molins, Ufford, Stafford, and 
Clinton, with Sir John, Nevil of Hornby, 
Sir Humphry, Sir Edward, and Sir William, 
de Bohun were the principal perſons con- 
cerned in this enterprize. | 
- Theſe, and Sir William Eland took horſe. 
on the nineteenth day of October, and leſt, 
Nottingham ; , and Mortimer 15 £6 they 
had fled merely to avoid being ſeized by 


his 
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his adherents; but they returned about mid- 
night, and entering the ſubterraneous paſſage + 
which is ſtill known by the name of Morti- 
mer's hole, they were conducted by Sir 

William Eland into the chief tower of the 
caſtle. 4 ny | C7 CE FEY, q 

From thence they advanced to the cham · 

| her adjoining to the queen's apartment; 8 
where Mortimer was fitting with the bis- 
fhop of Lincoln, and others of his faction. f 

Upon the firſt alarm, Sir Hugh Turpli- 

| ton and Richard de Monmouth endeavour- 

II ed to make ſome reſiſtance; but theſe be- 

9 ing ſlain by the lord Montacute, Mortimer 

N himſelf was taken priſoner. N 

The queen, ſtartled at the noiſe, and ſuſ- 

petting the deſign of their coming, called 
aloud in the French language to her fon, 
whom ſhe imagined to be at the head of the 
party, Bel Fitz! Bel Fitz! ayez pitic du 

_ « gentile Mortimer ;” Fair fon! Fair ſon! 

have pity on the noble Mortimer. No no- 
tice being taken of ber entreaties, ſhe 
ruſhed into the room among the conſpi- 
rators, and earneſtly beſought them to do 
no injury to his perſon; for he was a 
moſt worthy knight, her dear friend, and 
well-beloved couſin. : 0 
This affair was conducted with fo much 
ſecrecy and diſpatch, that the people in the 
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town knew nothing of it till next morn- 
ing, when the roy apprehended two of 

Mortimer's ſons, and ſeveral of his parti - 
ſans who were lodged in the caſtle, a- 
mong whom were Oliver de Ingham, and 
imon de Bereford, his chief counſellors 
and confidents kn 
All the priſoners were committed to the 
Tower of London ; and, that ſame day, 
the king publiſhed a proclamation, lament- 
ing the calamities which the nation had ſuf- 
fered under the late miniſtry, and acquaint- 
ing the people that he had now taken the 
8 into his own hands, and would 

o juſtice to all his ſubjects. 

Three days after he went to Leiceſter, 

where he iſſued writs for a new parlia- 
ment, to meet at Weftminfter on the twen- 
ty-fixth of November; and all perſons 
were deſired to come and lay their com- 
plaiats before this aſſembly, that they 
might obtain a redreſs of their grievances, - 
The parliament was no ſooner met, than 

an impeachment was exhibited againſt Mor- 
timer and his adherents. He was accuſed 
of creating a difference between the-queen- 
mother and her late huſband ; of procur- 
ing, by unfair means, exorbitant grants'of 
Caitles, manors, and franchiſes, to the great 
Prejudice of the crown; of embezaling the 


king's 
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og jewels and treaſure; of worm 
the king's prerogative of purveyance, an 
appropriating to his own uſe twenty thou- 
fand marks of the money paid by Scotland 
at the concluſion of the laſt treaty ; of con- 
ſpiring to deſtroy his majeſty's beſt friends; 
of obtaining pardon for two hundred Iriſh- 
men, who had murdered the king's liege 
ſubjects; of extorting grants of ſoldiers from 
the knights of ſhires, and impoſing arbi- 
trary fines upon the vaſſals of the crown, 
for excuſing them to ſerve in the war in 
Guienne ; of afluming the royal power, 
and engroſſing the management of public 
affairs into his own hands, in violation of 
the decree of parliament, veſting the go- 
vernment of the realm in a council of re- 
gency; of offering a moſt outrageous in- 
fault to the prelates aſſembled in parlia- 
ment at Saliſbury ; of adviſing the king 
to march in an hoſtile manner | againſt the 
earl of Lancaſter and the other peers, who 
had ſtopped at Wincheſter ; of perſecuting 
Þ | theſe noblemen and other members of the 
| ö council; of laying exceflive fines upon 
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ſcheme 


ö them, to the extent of more than one half 
Bhi.) of their eſtates, contrary to the capitulati- 
Wh on of Bedford ; of ſeizing the lands of the 
1 barons, and expelling them out of the 
N 1 . . . . Ss. - . 
1118 kingdom; of having contrived a villainous 


n K 


ſcheme for deſtroyin 8 
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| the earl of Kent; 
and, finally, 'of having removed the late 
king from Kenilworth to Berkley-caſtle, 
where he was barbarouſly murdered by him 
and his conſederates. 


| _- Theſe facts were fo indiſputable, and ſo 
* nerally known, that, without examining 


Wäitneſſes, or hearing bis defence (a privi- 


lege which he had denied to the earl of 
Kent) he was pronounced guilty of high- 
treaſon, and condemned to be | hanged, 


drawn, and quartered ; and this ſentence 


was executed on the twenty-ninth day of 
November, at a place called the Elmes, a- 


bout a-mile from London, where his bedy 
hung for two days on the common gal- 
Simon de Bereford underwent the ſame 
fate; and the like ſentence was -paſſed 


* Mautravers, Deverel, Gournay, O- 


e, and Bayons, who had been concern- 


ed in the murder of the late king; but 


had found means to make their eſcape to 
the Continent; and the parliament offered 
a reward to all perſons, who ſhould take 


and bring them to juſtice. _ 5 8 
Thomas lord Berkeley was tried by a 


jury of twelve knights, for being acceſſary 


to the king's murder, as it was perpetrat- 
ed in his caſtle ; but as it appeared that he 
1 Was 


e 
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was en the plot, was ab» 
ſent from his caſtle at the time, and, in- 
deed, had never heard of the horrid deed 
till the meeting of this iament, he was 
honourably acquitted ; though he was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of Ralph Nevil, ſtew- 
ard of the houſhold, until he ſhould an- 

ſwer, in the next parliament, for the negli- 
gence and infidelity of bis ſervants, | = 

The traitors being thus puniſhed accord - 
ing to their deſerts, the fo 


rd Montacute, 
Sir Edward Bohun, Robert de Ufford, and 
the reſt who had aſſiſted in this ſaluta x 
work, were rewarded with lands for their | 
ſervices, and pardoned for the death of 
Turpliton and Monmouth: the fines and 
| — incurred by the barons, who 
had appeared in arms with the earl of Lan- 
caſter at Bedford, were remitted : the ſen- 
tence of attainder againſt the late earl of 
Kent was reverſed, and his ſon reſtored to 
his dignity and eſtate, as was his widow to 
the enjoyment of her jointure ; and the earl 
of Arundel recovered the honours and poſ- 
ſeſſions of his father. 
All the ſheriffs, whom Mortimer had ap- 
pointed, were turned out of their places; 
orders were ſent to all judges to admini- 
ſter immediate and impartial juſtice to all 
perſons, notwithſtanding any letters to the 
© | | ? =] contrary, | 
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ſhould be collected, not by ſtrangers, 1 
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contrary, which might have been formerly 
ured from 8 all grants of 
, caſtles, and wardſhips, ſince the king's 
acceſſion, were reſumed ; queen Iſabel was 
deprived of all her ons, and reduced 
to an annuity of three thouſand pounds, 
payable out of the Exchequer ; though this 
allowance was afterwards inereaſed to the 
ſum of four thouſand pounds, and lands 

were aſſigned for its payment. 
At the fame time, ſome wholeſome re- 
lations were made for the preſervation 
of the peace, the management of the reve- 
nue, and the exerciſe of the government 
in Ireland. Theſe provided, that all who 
had lands in that kingdom ſhould re- 
ſide upon their eſtates, or find ſufficient 
guards. for keeping the peace: that the 
truce. with the rebels of Ireland ſhould 
be inviolably obſerved; but that no = 

ſon ſhould protect or defend any of thoſe 
who dared to break it: that all hoſtages 
ſhould be confined in the king's caſtles : 
that the juſticiary ſhould be inhibited from 
granting protections to the king's enemies, 


or ons to thoſe who were guilty of 
murder: that ſtewards of noblemen ſhould 


be deemed incapable of holding any of- | 
fice under be crown : that the. cuſtoms 
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Mean while, Edward's affairs were but in 
a very indifferent ſituation in France. The 
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by the burgeſſes of the towns: that fines 
ſnould be paid in ready money, and not 
in - cows : that all ſheriffs and oſſicers em- 
ployed in the revenue, ſhould give in their 
accounts once a year, and be poſſeſſed of 


lands, or find ſecurity: to anſwer for the 


money with which they were entruſted; 
that the juſticiary ſhould be reſtrained from 
releaſing debts, ſines and forfeitures belong- 


ing to the crown, or to diſpoſe of the cuſ- 


tody of lands, and the wardſhip and mar- 
riage of minors: that the Iriſh ſhould en- 


joy the benefit of the Engliſh laws: and 


that the ſheriffs and coroners ſhould be cho- 
ſen by the freeholders of each reſpective 
count. „„ 


count of  Alengon had entered Guienne, 
and reduced Xaintes; and though a truce 


had been concluded for a ſhort time, the 
flames of war were now ready to» burſt 


forth with double violence. As Edward 
had various diſputes to ſettle with the French 
king. which the plenipotentiaries of the two 
crowns could not finally adjuſt, he thought 
he ſhould be able to accommodate: all theſe: 


matters in an amicable manner, by having 


* A. D. 1331, * 


woa nn nr 5 
He, therefore, reſolved to go over to 
the Continent, on pretence of perform- 
ing a vow of pilgrimage, which he had 

made in ſome dangerous emergency. Ac- 

_-cordingly, having committed the guardian- 
ſhip: of the realm to his brother John of 
Eltham, he embarked at Dover on the 

fourth day of April, and, arriving in France, 

compromiſed all his differences with Philip 

Mee „ n 

He owned that liege-homage was due 
for Guienne; and he engaged to pay the 
remainder of the ſixty thouſand livres, 

and the fifty thouſand marks, ſtipulated in 
the treaty with Charles the Fair, as due to 

that prince, for coſts in the ſequeſtration of 
been ogg, £56 wats 

Philip granted a pardon to the officers 
of the dutchy, who by that treaty were ba- 

niſhed- their country; he reſtored the town | 

and caſtle of Xaintes; paid the ſum of 
thirty thouſand livres Tournois,, to re- 

pair the damages done by his forces; and a 


treaty was ſet on foot for a marriage be- 


tween Philip's daughter Jane, and the 

youbg-prince of England. „ 
Edward returned to England on the 
twentieth day of April, and iſſued writs 
for a parliament to meet at Weſtminſer on 
the thirtieth of September, in order to take 


England. The nation had, of late, been 


rate banditti, compoſed of lawleſs and 2 
bandoned fellows, who, being accuſtomed 
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their advice about a deſign he had formed 
to go over to Ireland in perſon, and ſub- 
due the rebels of that count x. 
After mature deliberation, it was judged 
moſt expedient to ſend ſome experienced of- 
ficer, with a body of 'troops ſufficient to re- 


eſtabliſh the tranquillity of that kingdom, 


and pone his own voyage thither, un- 
Ala. chance ſhould: be quelled in 


greatly infeſted with ſeveral bands of deſye- 


to rapine during the late commotions, had 
berded together, and fixed their haunts in 


different woods and forefts, from whence | 
they made excurſions over the adjacent 


country, robbing travellers, and extorung 
contributions from the defenceleſs peaſants. 
Pluſhed with ſucceſs, and encouraged: by 


Impunity, they became ſo bold and nume- 


rous as to bid defiance to the head My 
and being countenanced and protected by 


ſome of the nobility, they had even the 


inſolence to apprehend the judges on their 


circuit, and compelled them to pay large 
ſums of money by way of 4 har 


lives and liberties. - 


In order to free the kingdom from theſe 
freebooters, the parliament forbade the 


aſſembling 
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ſerved as a plaufible pretence ſor the 
meetings of armed people, though ſome- 
ae, with a defign 10 execute the blackeſt 


be lords were ordered to withdraw their 
Protection from ſuch lawleſs robbers, and 
ve their aſſiſtance in ſuppreſſing theſe 
diſturbers of the public quiet, againft whom 
his majeſty marched in perſon with ſo much 
ſuceeſs, that, after having defeated them 
in ſeveral rencounters, he either killed, 
took, or expelled every one of them out of 
the kingdom; ſo that the nation was ſe- 
cure from ſuch banditti during the remain - 
zug part of his reign, 

As the 1 175 had been greatly oppreſſed 
by the illegal extortions of ſheriffs, coro- 


ners, and bailiffs, during the tyrannical ad- 


mimitration of Mortimer, commiſſions were 
iſſued for enquiring into theſe miſdemea- 

nours, and making ſatisſaction to the in- 

jured parties; and a proclamation was pub- 
Amed, prohibiting the exportation of ſpe- 

eie out of the kingdom. . 

The late treaty with France had made 
no other proviſion for the reſtitution of the 
Agenois, than that of ſubmittmg the diſ- 
pute to the award of eight French peers, 
do be choſen by the king of England; and 
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as Edward was determined to recover that: 
country, even though they ſhould rej ect his 
pretenſions, he began to make preparati- 
ons for carrying his deſign into execution. 

With this view he formed an alliance 
with the count of Gueldres, to whom he 
gave his ſiſter Eleanor in marriage; and; 


revailed upon the clergy and laity to graut 


him a large ſubſidy towards defraying the 


big na of the expedition. 
The king of France having been lately: 
appointed. generaliſſimo of a cruſade by 


the pope, ſolicited the aſſiſtance of all the 


European princes, and particularly of the 


5 king of England; but the parliament. being 
_ conſulted on the ſubject, diſſuaded Edward 
from embarking in ſuch an expedition, 


unleſs Philip would delay his departure till 
the diſturbances in Ireland could be fully; 


appeaſed, and England freed from all dan- 
ger of an invaſion from Scotland, which 


now ſeemed to be on the eve of a ſurprizing- 
EE i 
Another parliament being convoked on 
the ninth day of September, to deliberate 
on the ſtate of Ireland, where a bloody 
war was broke out between the natives and. 
the Engliſh, it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
that large ſupplies of men and money 
ſhould be ſent over to that kingdom, in 2 
. 9 er 


* . 
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der to ſtrengthen the hands of the govern- 
ment, and that a conſiderable ſubſidy ſhould 
be granted for that purpoſe ; but it was 
not judged (expedient that the king ſhould 
go thither in 1 the commoti- 
ons in Scotland threatened his patrimonial 
dominions with ſuch immediate danger, + 
It had been ftipulated in the treaty con- 
cluded with Robert de Brus, that the Scots 
ſhould be reſtored to their poſſeſſions in 
England, and the Engliſh recover ſuch lands 
as they had formerly enjoyed in Scotland. 
In conſequence of this article, James lord 
Douglas had been put in poſſeſſion of his 
manor of Faudon, and of all his father's. 
lands in Northumberland; and Henry de 
| Piercy had been reſlored to his rights in 
Scotland; but the ſame juſtice had not been 
done to Henry lord Beaumont earl of Buchan, 
David de Strathbolgy earl of Athol, Gil- 
bert Umfreville earl of Angus, the lords 
Wake, Fitzwarin, Stafford, Ferrers, Mow- 
bray, Talbot, Sir Roger Swinnerton and o- 
thers, who were ſtill debarred from the be- 
nefit of this agreement,*®  ' 
Edward had employed his good offices 
with the regency of Scotland, in favour of 
_ theſe noblemen, and was ftil} amuſed with 
evaſive, though civil anſwers, from whence 


A. D. 1332. 


tiations, and ſeeing no proba 
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he inferred, that the Scots were determined 
to keep poſſeſſion of the lands they had 
thus uſurped. 

Nor was this the only cauſe of complaint. 
By another article in the ſame treaty, it 
had been agreed, that religious houſes and, 


_ eccleſiaſtics ſhould enjoy their lands in each. 


kingdom without moleſtation ; yet, not- 
withſtanding this ſtipulation, the earl of 
Marche had ſeized the town of Upſetling-' 
ton, ſituated on the northern fide of the 


Tweed, but beloaging to the biſhopric * 


Durham. 
The king was not fry for their giving. 
him a pretence to violate the treaty, which he: 
conſidered as diſgraceful to his crown, and 


highly injurious to his right of ſovereignty. 


over Scotland, which he reſolved ſome time 


or other to Abbe but, as he had engaged 


upon bond to the pope, that he would not 


break the truce for the ſpace of four years, 


he was unwilling to incur the penalty .o 
N s ſuch a ttep would have 1 

The noblemen, 8 who had loſt | 
their eſtates, were not under the ſame re- 
ſtriction; they had been deprived of the 
rents of their lands for ſeveral years, 2 

harraſſed with tedious and expenſive 
27 of ha oe 
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ceeding by fair means, they determined to 
recover their inheritances by force of arms, 
and Edward, in all likelihood, connived at 
| their proceedings. | 7 5 
Wich this view they applied to Edward, 
fon of John Baliol, who, at his father's 
death, had been left a minor, and a captive 
in England. He was a prince of undaunt- 
ed courage, and of a bold and daring ge- 
nius; and him they perſuaded to make an 
attempt for the recovery of his father's 
crown. The enterprize was the more likely 
to ſacceed, as David de Brus, the preſent 
king of Scotland, was only in his nonage ; 
James lord Douglas, the moſt powerful and 
and accompliſhed nobleman in that king- 
dom, and a zealous partiſan of the Bruſſian 
family, had been lately killed in ſerving a- 
gum the Moors in Spain; and Thomas 
andolph, guardian ot the realm, was op- 
preſſed with years and inficmities. Edward 
readily agreed to the propoſal z and they 
began to levy an army in order to ſupport. 
his claim, VV 
Though the king of England, afraid 
of incurring the diſpleaſure of the pope, 
had publiſhed a proclamation for preſerving 
the peace of the two kingdoms, and even 
denied them a paſſage by land through his 
dominions, they yet reſolved to _ their 


cheme 
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ſcheme into execution; and embarking their 


forces at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, they arriv- © 


ed in the beginning of Auguſt at Kinghorn. 
Sir Alexander Seton, having aſſembled a body 

of the Fife Militia, endeavoured to oppoſe 
their landing; but he was defeated and ſlain 


with nine hundred of his men; 


Baliol, advancing to Dumfermling, found 
a magazine of arms and proviſions, the 


laſt of which was of great ſervice to him, 


as his fleet was not yet arrived, and the 
firſt he diſtributed among ſuch of the Scots 
as joined his ſtandard. . He then continued 


his march to Gladſmuir, where Donald 


earl of Marre, who, after the death of 
Randolph, which happened on the twen- 


tieth day of July, had ſucceeded to the re- 


gency, was encamped with an army (as 


is pretended) of forty thouſand men, while 


an advanced guard was poſted on the other 


ide of the river Erne, to oppoſe the paſſage 


of the Engliſh. 


This party, truſting to the me ſuperi- 
ority of their numbers, and the d 
the river, lay in the moſt ſeeure and care- 


depth of 


leſs manner, without obſerving any kind of 
order in their encampment ; and Baliol be- 
ing apprized of this circumſtance by one t 
his ſpies, who, at the ſame time, directed 


him to a ford at a place called Duplin, he 


8 gpaſſed 


i 
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paſſed it in the night with all his forces, 


and attacked the enemy with ſuch impe- 


tuoſity, that they were entirely routed and 


diſperſed before the morning. 


The Engliſh, imagining that this party 


compoſed the whole of the Scottiſh army, 
and that they had gained a complete vic- 
tory, were now beginning to take ſome re- 


freſhment after their late fatigue, when 
the lords Veſcy, Stafford and Swinnerton, 
aſcending a neighbouring hill to take a 
view of the country, obſerved . the main 


body of the enemy advancing in good 


order, and in three diviſions. The alarm 


being given to the camp, the Engliſh flew 
to their arms, and, taking ' poſſeſſion of a 
narrow defile, reſolved to wait the approach 
of the enemy without flinching. 
Whether the earl of Marre thought it 

imprudent to attack them in that advan- 


tageous poſition, or hoped, on account of 
the ſmallneſs of their numbers, that he 


ſhould be able to compel them to yield 
without the chance of a battle, he pro- 
_ poſed to Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, a 
natural ſon of the late king, to ſend them 
a a ſummons to ſurrender, upon condition of 
being diſmiſſed, after having paid for their 


ranſoms, 


Vor. XIII. M Crurick, 


Carrick, naturally headſtrong and impe- 
tuous, and fired with reſentment againſt the 
ſon of his father's competitor, upbraided 
Marre with treachery and cowardice. Marre, 
gonſcious of his own innocence, boldly gave 
him the lie, and told him that he ſhould 
ſoon ſee him charge the enemy as bravely 
as the proudeſt of them all, Carrick, in 
order to inflame him the more, replied, 
that he durſt not begin the attack ſo ſoon 
as himſef; and thus theſe furious chiefs 
| laying the ſpurs to their horſes, ruſhed 
forward againſt the enemy with the utmoſt 
precipitation, while their followers ran af- 


ter them in diſorder, 1 fb 
{  . Such was the hurry and confuſion of this 
' attack, that when they came to the narrow 
_ paſſage, the men and horſes tumbled over 
= one another; and lay an eaſy prey to the 
| | — Engliſh, who hewed them in pieces with- 
It out reſiſtance. Marre and Carrick were 


3s both ſlain, together with Alan earl of Mon- 
_ teich, Campbell the Scottiſh earl of Athol, 
1 | the lords Neil and Alexander de Brus, Ro- 
_—— bert lord Keith, William lord Hay of Er- 
3 rol, conſtable of Scotland, Alexander lord 
9 Lindiay, a great number of knights and 
utlemen, and above twelve thouſand ſol - 
iers, whereas the loſs of the Engliſh was 
very inconfiderable, 0 + 
„„ Balipl, 
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- Baliol, fluſhed with this victory, ad- 
vanced to Perth, which he entered without 
oppoſition ; and, finding it ſtored with 
plenty of proviſions, employed his troops 


in repairing the fortifications. This was a 


prudent precaution : for he had hard- 
ly completed the works, when he found 
himſelf beſieged by Patrick earl of Do- 
bar, and Archibald Douglas, who had aſ- 


ſembled a ſtrong body of veteran troops on 
the borders; and as they could not arrive 


in time to prevent the defeat of Gladſ- 
muir, they now determined to inveſt the 
conqueror in the town of Perth, and ſtarve 
him into à ſurrender. To effect their pur- 
poſe with the greater facility and diſpatch, 
| they ſent orders to John Crabbe, a Flemiſh 


 failor, whom they had engaged in their 


| ſervice, and who then lay at Berwick with 
ten ſhips well manned and armed, to de- 


Rroy the Evgliſh ſquadron, which rode at 
the mouth of the Tay, for the ſake of 


furniſhing the army with proviſions. - 


|  Crabbe obeyed the order, and attacked 


the enemy with great impetuoſity; but he 
met with ſach a warm reception, that all 
his own ſhips were either burnt or taken; 
and the Scottiſh generals, baffled in this at- 
tempt, and greatly diſtreſſed for want of 
ſubſiſtence, while Baliol was ſupplied by 


ſea, 
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ſea, were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and 
diſband their 3 oo. 67: ov 
The Scots in general, amazed at the 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms, and difpirited 
by their late diſaſters, gave over all thoughts 
of farther reſiſtance; and Baliol was crown- 
ed king of Scotland, at Scone, on the 
— — day of September. Few 
of th nobility were preſent on this occa- 
ſion; but the earl of Marche, and Archi- 
bald Douglas, with! others in the Bruſſian 
intereſt, propoſed, a truce till the enſuing 
Candlemas; and Baliol granted their re- 
queſt, that he might have time to aſſemble 
a parliament for ſettling the affairs of the 
nation. i Ld; ein an, 
During this ſuſpenſion of arms, young 
David de Brus, with Jane, ſiſter of the 
king of England, the princeſs to whom 
Mota hae affianced, was ſent over to 
France, where Philip de Valois aſſigned 
them Chateau Gaillard for their reſidence, 
and treated them with great hoſpitality: and 
__ DONG: Eo alt lov ado ode); © 
Edward, apprized of this revoluti- 
on, convoked a parliament at Vork, on 
the fourth of December, in order to deli- 
berate upon the meaſures he ſhould obſerve 
in ſuch a critical conjuncture. As ſcarcely 
any of the prelates, and few of the . 
"3s | ; 45 38 oh | ky, 
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lity,- attended at this aſſembly, it was ad- 
journed till the twentieth of January,“ when 


the members having conſidered the ſubject, 
adviſed his majeſty to take the advice of the 
pope and the king of France, who had al- 


ready wrote to Edward in favour of David 


de Brus. At the ſame time, they exhorte 


him to commit the care of the Marches 


to proper guardians, and to retain none 
but wiſe and faithful counſellors about his 
1 n ⁵ðᷣð 
The principal point upon which he de- 


fired the advice of this parliament, related 


to his claim of ſuperiority over the king- 


dom of Scotland ; but they declined giving - 


their opinions on that ſubject, as they knew 


that Edward had already taken his reſo- 


— 


lution. 


le had, on the twenty-third of Novem- 
ber of the preceding year, a perſonal inter- 


view with Baliol, who did liege-homage an 


ſwore ſealty for the kingdom of Scotland; | 
bound himſelf to aſſign the town, caſtle, and 
ſhire of Berwick in part of lands to the - 


value of two thouſand pounds a year, 


| which he engaged to convey to the king 


of England, to be united to his crown for 
erer; to aſſiſt him — his wars with a body 


9 


of 


ü which. had lately 
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of two hundred men at arms, to be main- 


tained at his own expence for the ſpace 


of one year; and to marry his ſiſter Jane, 
in caſe Her (conſent could be obtained, 


and her contract "with David de Brus an- 
nulled. 8 | 
Baliol, Aſter his evvonntion; e e 


Perth to che care of Duncan, earl of Fife, 


and began his march for Roxburgh; but 
was attacked in his way by Andrew Murray, 
who, nevertheleſs, met with ſuch a warm 
eption, that his troops were entirely 
—. 0 and himſelf taken priſoner. Baliol 
now thinking Tn abſolute maſter of the 
kingdom, and de upon the truce 
pee Srl, he diſ- 

banded his Fog forces, and, in com- 
pany with a few friends, repaired to Annan, 
where he anden to aſſemble a ner 


ment. 


The Bruſſian party, regardleſs. of the 


| truce, reſolved to ſeize this opportunity of 
ſurpriſing him and his attendants ; and they 
executed their project with ſuch ſecreſy and 


diſpatch, that Edward had ſearce time to 
mount a horſe, without ſaddle or bridle, on 
which he made his eſcape to Carliſle, tho? 
Not without great difficulty; but all his fol- 


lowers fell into the hands of the _ 
and his own brother Henry loſt his life 1 


"the 
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the ſcuſfe, after having atchieved prodigies 
of valour in ann. to nn 
retreat. se 
Phe Scots, elated with this faccels; and 
tempted by the proſpect of plunder, made 

an inroad into Cumberland, which 
waſted without oppoſition; and this viola- 
tion of the truce, - farniſhed the king of 


England with a plaufible pretext to re- 


nounce the treaty, and eſpouſe the intereſt 
of Baliol. Holidlities were now committed 
on both ſides ; and frequent ſkirmiſhes. 
pened between the plundering parties, in 
one of which Sir W. Douglas, the Scottiſh 
general, was routed and taken by Sir An- 
_ Lacy. 
The —. of England being now folly 
determined to undertake an expedition into 
Scotland, made loud complaints at the courts 
of France, Rome, and — of the ho- 
ſtilities committed by the people of that 
country: at the ſame time he © 
dors to demand homage from David. de 
Brus, and, meeting with a flat refuſal, de- 
clared war againſt him as a rebellious 
. 4 
He ſent for ſaccours from Ane and 
Ireland ; and ordered his forces to afſemble 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, from whence, in 
the * of wy. he advanced to 2 
Wiek, 
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wick, which he preſently inveſted, fixing 
his head - quarters at Tweedmouth. +: + 
The Scots, who juſtly conſidered this 
place as the key to their country, had taken 
care to ſupply it with a ſtrong garriſon, un- 
der two of their braveſt commanders, Sir 
William de Keith, guardian of the town, 
and Patrick Dunbar, earl of Marche, go- 
vernor of the caſtle, both of whom ſuffici- 
ently. juſtified the high expectations that 
5 5 entertained of their capacity and va- 
They defended the place with ſuch un- 
daunted courage, and deſtroyed the works 
of the beſiegers in ſuch frequent and vigo- 
rous ſallies, that Edward, after ſeveral un- 
ſucceſsful aſſaults, reſolved to turn the ſiege 


into a blockade, in order to ſlarve them in- 


to a ſurrender; and, in the mean time, to 

advance into the heart of Scotland, in hopes 
of forcing the guardian to a general en- 
— m-˙òß⸗ mb! ²ù OM TT TO] 

Accordingly, having left the conduct of 
the ſiege to Baliol, he entered that country, 
and penetrated as far as Edinburgh, with» 


out meeting with any other interruption 


than that of being haraſſed in his march, 
by the flying parties of the Scottiſh army 
Archibald Douglas, the new regent of the 
kingdom, prudently declining a decifive 
- battle, 115 e 
e After 
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| After having reduced the caſtles of Edin- 


burgh and Blackneſs, and furniſhed them 
with ſufficient garriſons, he returned to Ber- 
wick, the fiege of which he now preſſed 
with freſh vigour. Douglas, afraid of at- 


tacking the enemy in their intrenchments, 


reſolved to force them to abandon the en- 


terprife, by making a diverſion in England. 
With this view he 2 — the borders, and 
Banborough, in which 


inveſted the caſtle o 
the queen was lodged. Fe 
But Edward's ambition was 2 than 


bis love. Beſides, he knew the place was 
well provided for a vigorous defence, and 
the Scots deſtitute of every implement for 

carrying on a fiege ; he therefore conſider᷑d 


the attempt as a ſcheme deſigned to divert 


his attention from Berwick, which he was 


determined to reduce at all events. 


The garriſon had now held out for up- 
wards of two months; but at laſt, the for- 
tiſications being entirely ruined, and their 
proviſions almoſt exhauſted, they ſued for a 
truce of five days, on condition of ſurren- 
dering the place, if it ſhould not be relieved 


before the end of that term.“ 1 6 
WO e Sir 


The Scottiſh hiflorians alledge, that Sit Aleran- 


der Seaton, the deputy-governor of the town, deliver- 


ed his two ſons as hoſtages to Edward, and that the 
place not being relieved within the time * 5 


E 


* 
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Sir William de Keith having obtained a 
ſafe · conduct, repaired to Banborough, at 


the truce, that prince hanged them up in fight of the 
father, who, being ſummoned to ſurrender, according 
to agreement, at firſt refuſed to comply, but would at 
laſt have yielded, had it not been for the heroic ad- 
vice of his wife, who, with a more than maſculine 
ſpirit, exhorted him to prefer his duty to his king and 
country, to the calls of natural affection. Dr. Smollet 
remarks, with equal juſtice and ingenuity, that this 
ſtory is founded on the bare aſſertion of the Scottiſh _ 
Writers, without the leaſt ſhadow cf proof or evidence; 
2 that it is flatly denied by all the Engliſh hiſto- 
rians. 5 8 | 
Mr. Guthrie, according to his uſual turn for ſingu- 
larity, repreſents the matter in a very different light. 
He fays the Scottiſh authors pretend, that Edward had 
no ſooner got the hoſtages in his power, than he de- 
manded the immediate ſurrender of the place, even be- 
fore the expiration of the truce; and, upon meetin 
with a refuſal, ordered them to be hanged, with PIES, | 
cruelty and injuſtice, He acknowledges, indeed, that 
this account is abſolutely falſe and ridiculous, and is 
pilfered from a fimilar incident in the Roman hiſtory, 
ut he affirms, that, even according to the Engliſh 
iſtorians, Edward cauſed one, if not zwo of the ſons, 
to be hanged, upon the governor's refuſing to ſurrender 
the place at the expiration of the truce; and he in- 
finuates, that the fituation of his affairs required ſuch 
a Violent meaſure, We ſhould have been glad, how- 
ever, if this gentleman had taken the trouble to men- 
tion the names of theſe Engliſh authors; for, after the 
moſt diligent ſearch, we have not been able to find 
any hiſtorians of this country that acknowledge ſuch 
s tf - ; Whether 


* 
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that time beſieged by Douglas, whom he 


entreated to come to the relief of the place; 


but 


Whether or not the ſituation of Edward's affairs re- 


quired ſuch a violent meaſure (as Mr. Guthrie alledge: 
that ſuch a ſtep, however reconcileable to the rigid 


principles of juſtice, would have been altogether in- 


conſiſtent with the feelings of humanity ; and if ever 
the maxim, Summum jus, ſumma injuria, could be 
properly applied, it na ſurely have held in the pre» 
ſent caſe, - | 1 | 
Hume and Rapin omit the ſtory entirely; and Carte 

takes notice of it only to reject it as a pretty roman- 
tic tale, invented by the Scottiſh authors, in order ta 


| blacken the memory of Edward; and not content 
with this verdict, in which perhaps he had decided 


| juſtly, he roundly paſſes the ſame ſentence upon every 
thing which the Scots have ſaid that ſeems to refle&t, 


in the leaſt degree, upon the humanity of any of our 


Engliſh monarchs, | - | | 
We are as zealous as Mr. Carte for the honour of 


our country 5 yet, as we would wiſh to have our zeal 
- tempered. with a little more knowledge and modera- 


tion, we muſt honeſtly confeſs, that, though we 
believe the preſent ſtory to be a mere fiction, we 
would be very far from vindicating every action which 
our monarchs may have performed, Thus much, 
however, we may venture to affirm, and we ithagine, 


the more ſenſible part of Scottiſh people will be of 


the ſame opinion, that whatever acts of rigour and ſeve- 


rity are laid to the charge of our ancient princes, they 
ought rather to be imputed to the manners of the age 
in which they lived, than to the cruelty of their own . 
hearts, or the barbarity of the nation, of which they 


* 


were the ſovereigns. 
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but that nobleman, though by no means 


deficient in perſonal courage, was extremely 
unwilling to hazard a general engagement, 
as ſuch a ſtep was directly contrary to the 


dying advice of the late king, and, if un- 


ſucceſsful, might be attended with the moſt 
fatal conſequences, e 
However, as there was no other method 


of d Berwick, he at laſt agreed to 
the propoſal ; 


and accordingly began his 
march for Bothville, near Halidowne hill, 


where he arrived on the nineteenth day of 


July, and drew up his troops in four lines, 
oe agen by the chief nobility of Scot- 
. n 7 5 £11: HINT 
The Engliſh were ranged upon the de- 
clivity of the hill, divided into as many | 
battalions, and their wings were flanked 


with archers, for which the kingdom was 


always diſtinguiſhed. In this poſture Ed- 
ward waited the approach of the enemy, 
who began to _ the hill with great in- 
E about the hour of veſpers. 


But their ckarge, though furious, was ſo 
bravely received that they were ſoon checked 


in their career: they were terribly galled by 


the Engliſh archers, who plied them with 


thick and repeated ſhowers of arrows; they 


were greatly incommoded by the lar 


llones that were continually tumbled down” 
. ee 
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upon them; and upon the fall of their ge- 
neral, who was killed by a ſpear, they were 
thrown into the utmoſt diſorder and conſter- 
EE ITC. 8 = 
Edward, ſeeing this favourable opportu- 
| nity, ordered > B lord Darcy to charge 
them in flank, with a body of light-armed 
foot from Ireland; while he himſelf attack- 
ed them in front, with a choice brigade of 
men at arms, and archers on horſeback. 
The men at arms in the Scottiſh army, in 
order to encourage the common ſoldies, and 
— the battle with greater firmneſs, had 
diſmounted, and committed their horſes to 
the care of their lacquies, who no ſooner 
obſerved the bad fortune of the day, than 
they rode off the field with the utmoſt pre- 
* The Scots being thus deprived 
of all means either of flight or reſiſtance, 
were immediately ſurrounded on all hands, 
and hewed to pieces in a moſt terrible 
JJ „ 
. Amidft the contradictory accounts of va- 
rious authors, it is impoſlible to aſcer- 


| tain the exact number of flain on the fide 


of the enemy; though, according to the 
moſt probable computation, it may be ſup- 
poſed to have amounted to between ten 
and fifteen thonſand men, among whom 
was the preateſt part of their principal 
Vor. XIII. ö nobility. 
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nobility.* This ſignal victory was gained 
by the Engliſh with a very inconſiderable 
loſs; and the town and caſtle of Berwick, 
according to agreement, ſurrendered next 
morning. ee 5 
Edward executed all the articles of the 
capitulation with great punctuality. Such 
of the Scottiſh inhabitants as choſe to re- 
move, were allowed a ſufficient time for 
that purpoſe; and thoſe who were willing 
to ſubmit to the Engliſh government, were 
permitted to ſtay in the place. * 


patrick 5 


* The Scots, who may be ſuppoſed to be the beſt 
judges of their own loſs, fix the number of their ſlain 
and captives at ten thouſand, Dr. Smollet and Mr. 
Guthrie increaſe it to twenty thouſand, and reduce the 
loſs of the Engliſh to one knight, one zſquire, and thir- 
teen common ſoldiers, 'Mr, Carte, with his uſual turn 
for exaggeration, ſwells the loſs of the enemy to thirty 
thouſand, and computes that of the Engliſh at the 
ſame number with Dr, Smollet and Mr. Guthrie, 

But, what is moſt ſurprizing, Mr, Hume, an author 
| whom no body will charge with an exceſs of credu- 
lity, follows the account of Carte. He adds, indeed, 
that © the inequality is almoſt incredible; but when 
we conſider the ſolid judgment, and acute penetration 

of this gentleman, and eſpecially his extreme averfion 
to every thing that has the leaſt appearance of the 
' miraculous, we are ſtrongly tempted to think there 
muſt be an error of the preſs, and that inſtead of a/mo/? 
incredible, it ſhould be read, abſolutely impoſſible, 
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Patrick Dunbar, earl of March, engaged 
in the ſervice of Edward, who committed the 
guard of Lothian and Galloway to that no- 
bleman, in conjunction with Henry lord 
Piercy, Having given directions for repair- 
ing the fortifications of Berwick, and left 
about fix and twenty thouſand men with 
Baliol, to enable him to ſubdue Scotland, 
he diſmiſſed the reſt of his forces, and 
. 1 to the ſouthern parts of Eng- 

The Scots were ſo much weakened and 
diſpirited by their late diſaſters, that Baliol 
had little reaſon to be apprehenſive of any 
oppoſition. Accordingly he made himſelf 
maſter of the whole kingdom, except the 
caſtles of Dunbritton, Urquhart, and two | 
or three others, which were generally deem- 
ed impregnable, On the ninth day of Fe- 
bruary he aſſembled a parliament at Edin- 
burgh, in which the biſhops of Glaſgow, | 
Aberdeen, Dunkeld, Witherne, Roſs, Dum- 
blain, and Brechin, the Engliſh earls of u 
chan, Athole, and Mar, the earl of Marche, i} 
Sir William de Keith, Sir Alexander Seton, | 
and ſeveral other prelates and noblemen | 
were preſent; and here the two charters of | 
homage to the king of England, ſigned by 
Baliol, were ratified and confirmed ; David 
earl of Athole, and the lords Beaumont and 
GEE EL i at We, = 
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Talbot, were reſtored to the  eftates which 

they had formerly poſſeſſed in Scotland; 

Henry de Piercy was indulged with a grant 

of the Pele of Lochmaban, Annandale, and 
Moffetdale, which belonged to the earl of 

Murray; ſeveral other Enghſh gentlemen. 

were gratified with lands, at the expence of 

the Scottiſh proprietors ; all the ſtatutes and - 

ordinances, enacted in the reigns of Robert 

and David de Brus, were repealed ; the 

lands they had granted away, were reſumed 

and reſtored to the former poſſeſſors; and 

the town and caſtle of Jedburgh, the towns, 

| ealſtles, and counties of Berwick, Edinburgh, 

Roxburgh, Dumfries, Peebles, and Selkirk, 

4 and the foreſts of Jedburgh and Etrick, 
| with the conſtabularies of Haddington and 


| 3 | 1 
| Linlithgow, were conveyed to Edward, to 
| be united to the crown of England for 
| 
| 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that Baliol, after 
ſuch imprudent and impolitic meaſures, . 
could long maintain his footing in Scot- 
land. All thoſe who had been ſtripped of 
their eſtates, became his declared and im- 
placable enemies; and the natives in gene- 
ral, who regarded the intereſt and honour 
of their country, at once deſpiſed and hated - 
a prince, who had thus diſmembered their 
monarchy, and refigned that freedom and 


* 
Sr 


— 
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independence, which they had defended for 
ſuch a length of time, and with ſuch a pro- 
ſuſion of blood and treaſure. 

Nor were theſe the only inſtances of miſ- 


conduct of which Baliol was guilty : he was 


ſo imprudent as to diſoblige the lord Beau- 
mont, to whoſe advice and aſſiſtance he was 
chiefly indebted for the ſucceſs of his en- 


terpriſe, and to whom he lay under the 


greateſt obligations. The earldom of Bu- 
chan, which this nobleman poſſeſſed in 
right of his wife, who was * hter of 
Alexander Cumin, was taken from him and. 
Rur to Sir Alexander Mowbray, who had 


ome pretenſions to a part of the inherit- RE 


ance. : 
This perſon had been a pe Wig adherent 


of the Bruſſian family; but had lately de- 
ſerted that fide, and ſubmitted to the go- 
vernment of Baliol. The cauſe between 


him and Beaumont was debated in parlia- : 
ment with ſo much warmth, that the parties 
could hardly be reſtrained. from Ce. 
to extremities. Talbot and Strathbolgy e 


popied the intereſt of their countryman 


eaumont, while the Scottiſh members de- 

clared in favour of Mowbray, _ 
Aſter a long and violent altercation, Ba- 
liol gave ſentence in favour of the latter. 
The parliament broke up in great confu- 
N 3 ſion. 
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ſion. Beaumont and Athole repaired to. 
their eſtates ; and Talbot, in his return to 
England, was ſurpriſed by a party of the 
Bruſſians, and impriſoned in the caſtle of 
JJ Os rout gh 

Baliol ſoon perceived his error. He ſaw 
his intereſt greatly weakened, and almoſt 
ruined, by this diſpute; and, conſcious of 
his own folly, endeavoured to regain the 
friends he had loſt ; he reverſed the ſen- 
tence he had paſſed againſt Beaumont, be- 
ſtowed a grant of other eſtates upon A- 
thole, and engaged to pay the ranſome of 
Þ > | EE ears Dots 
But this accommodation could not repair 
the miſchief he had done, nor re-unite his 
friends and adherents, who were already 
diſperſed ; a circumſtance of which the 
Bruſſians did not fail to take the advant- 
age. Some prelates and noblemen of that 
party had.gone over to France, and applied 
to Philip for aſſiſtance. That prince renew- 
ed the league which had formerly ſubfiſted 
between his predeceſſor and Robert de Brus. 
and ſent Arnoul de Audenham, with a good 
body of troops, to the relief of his friends 
The Bruſſians, ſtrengthened by this rein- 
forcement, and encouraged by the hopes 

of further aſſiſtance, began to * 

5 3 R orces 
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forces for reſtoring David to the throne of 


his father. The lord Andrew Murray, guar- 


dian of Scotland, who had been a priſoner 


in the caſtle of Roxburgh, obtained his 


liberty at this critical period, and returned 
home to head that party. 1 


It may ſeem ſtrange that this nobleman 
ſhould be able to recover his freedom at 
ſuch a delicate conjuncture, eſpecially as 
this meaſare could not fail to be extremely 


prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſt ; but it 
ought to be remembered, that, in thoſe an- 


cient times, priſoners belonged to the per- 
ſons who took them, and who, upon that 
account, might ſet them at liberty, upon 
| — a proper ranſome, without the 


knowledge or conſent of their ſovereign, 


Murray was ſoon joined by Mowbray, 


now diſobliged in his turn at the repeal of 


the ſentence, which had been paſſed in his 
favour : they beſieged the lord Beaumont in 
his ſtrong caſtle of Dundarg, and forced 


him to capitulate on very hard terms. The 
earl of Athole, unable to oppoſe the guar- 


dian, fled into Lochabar ; but, being cloſe- 
ly purſued, he was fain to ſubmit and ſwear 


allegiance to David, whoſe friends ſoon be- 


came maſters of all the northern parts of 


_ Edward 


—.— — — : — — 


1 A. Pe Hilory of 8 5% : 


Edward had convoked a parliament at 
London, on the nineteenth day of Septem- 
ber, to conſult about an expedition which 
he propoſed to undertake for the relief of 
Palciline, in conjunction with the king of 
France and other European princes; but 
that deſign was delayed upon the firſt news 
of this revolution in Scotland, and the de- 
Iiberations of the aſſembly were wholly. - 
employed in concerting the proper means 
of retrieving the Lug intereſt in. that, 
country.” . 
For this purpoſe, the barons and knights. 
of the ſhires | voted a fifteenth ; the cler y 
granted a tenth of their revenues ; and the 
citizens and burgeſſes gave the ſame pro- 
portion of their moveables. The king or- 
dered his military tenants to meet him by 
a a certain day, and determined to paſs the 
winter in the north, that he might be ready 
to enter Scotland i in the ſpring with a powers 
| ful army. 440 ; 
In the mean time, he ſent a ſtrong body 
of forces to the aſſiſtance of Edward Baliol, 
ho eaſily ſubdued the counties of Renfrew; 
Cunningham, Kyle, and Carrick ; and had 
almoſt ſurpriſed Robert, the tteward of Scot- 
land, a youth about fifteen years of age, the 
nephew and heir of David de Brus, whom he 
| Tuceeeded on the Scottiſh throne, He er 
r 


| | 
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lord of Bute and Arran, two ilands which 


Baliol reduced; but young Robert eſcaped 


his hands, and was conveyed by his friends 


to the caſtle of Dunbritton. 


As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, king 


Edward entered Scotland on the eaſtern 
border, and penetrated into the heart of the 
country, without meeting with the leaſt op- 
poſition; but, in his return to Berwick, be 


was red of the defection of Patrick 


Dunbar, earl of Marche, who ſent him a 
letter, containing a formal renunciation of 
his homage.“ 


This revolt would probably bare been fol- 


| lowed by the ſiege of his caſtle, the fortifica- 


tions of which he had repaired and 1 


ened; but all hoſtilities were now ſuſpend- 
ed, by the arrival of ſome French ambaſſa- 
dors, ſent by Philip to mediate a peace be- 


tween the Scots and the Engliſh. Confer- 
ences were accordingly opened at Gedeling, 
near Northampton, to which place the Scot- 
tiſh deputies repaired, under the proteQion F-: 


of a ſafe- conduct; and, in the mean A 
a truce was me e to remain in force 


till the enſuing Midſummer. 
The terms of accommodation propoſed 


by the French ambaſſadors, who were 


warmly 
A. D. 13. 
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' warmly attached to the intereſt of the Scots, 


were utterly rejeted by Edward, who re- 


ſolved to reduce that people to an entire 
ſubjection. With this view he ordered all 
his military tenants in Ireland, to furniſh 


their proportions of men and money ; he 
formed an alliance with the earls of Na- 


mur, Juliers, and Montbeliard ; and gave 
directions for fitting out a fleet, as well in 
Gaſcony as in England. The lord juſtice 
d' Arcy brought a body of troops from Ire- 
land, in fix and fifty veſſels, with which he 


waſted the iſles of Bute and Arran. 


Edward having. aſſembled his army by 
the middle of Joly; and divided it into two 
bodies, ſent one of them to invade Scotland 
by the way of Berwick, under the command 


of Baliol, accompanied by the earls of 


Surrey and Arundel, the lords Beaumont, 
| Piercy, Nevil, Stafford, and Canteloupe; 

while he himſelf, at the head of the other, 
and attended by the count of Juliers with 
his foreign knights, and the principal no- 


bility of England, paſſed the borders on the 


fide of Carliſle, and advanced into the ene- © 
my's country; a fleet of one hundred and 


fifty ſhips, at the ſame time, being ordered 


to fail along the coaſt, and ſupply him with 
proviſions. TIS WY Ty 


The 


3 


— 


The Bruffians were too prudent to 4 
theſe formidable armies in the field. 
withdrew into their hills and faſtneſſes, from, 


England. 
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whence they ſallied forth upon occaſion, 


and ſurprized the detached parties of the 
_ Engliſh; and the two kings met at Perth 
with their forces, after having waſted the 
Whole country in their way. 115 


During their abode at this place, the 


young count of Namur, coming to join 


them with a party of a hundred men at 


arms, was attacked on the road near Edin- 
burgh, by the earls of Marche and Mur- 
ray, and Sir William Douglas, with a good 
body of followers. The foreigners, and 

their young count made a brave reſiſtance, 
till, at length, being overpowered by ſupe- 
rior numbers, they were obliged to take 
refuge among the ruins of the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, which, by Edward's orders, had 


been lately demoliſhed. There they forti- 


fied themſelves with ſo much art, that had 
they been ſupplied with proviſions, they 


might have held out a conſiderable time; 


but, being entirely deſtitute of all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, they were forced to ſur- 


render, on condition of not ſerving againſt 
the Scots, and being conveyed back into 


hey 


The ; 
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The Scots, encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
aſſembled to the number of ten thouſand 


men, and made an invaſion into England, 


in hopes of compelling Edward to quit 
their country, and return to the defence of 
his own dominions; but they were met by 


the militia of the four northern counties, 


under the command of John of Eltham 


and Sir Anthony Lacy, and after a deſpe- 


rate and bloody engagement, in which the 


earl of Murray was taken Peiſener. were 


entirely routed and diſperſed. | 
The Bruſſians were ſo diſpirited by this 
defeat, that moſt of them began to lay a- 


fide all thoughts of further reſiſtance, and 
reſolved to make their peace with Edward - 
on the beſt terms they could obtain. Ac- 
cordingly, Robert the fleward, and David 
earl of Athole, ſent the lords Alexander 
and Geoffry Mowbray, with a tender of 
their ſubmiſſion to the king of England; 
and as the ſeaſon was now pretty far ad- 
vanced, Edward embraced _ ange. 
with great alacrity. 


After ſome previous debates, a treaty was 


concluded on condition, that the Scottiſh 
noblemen ſhould be indulged with a free 
pardon for all former offences; enjoy their 
lands, honours and offices in Scotland, and 


recover che poſſeſſion of their eltates 1 in Eng- 
land, 
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id ba l Corb fcathd ; t all 
the privileges and franchiſes of the kirk 
and Cooks 


of Scotland . ſhould be invio- 
lably preſerved, and all the offices of the 
crown and kingdom be conferred on natives 
only, except in ſome particular caſes, where 


king Edward Baliol might ſee reaſon to ex- 


ert his prerogative in favour of perſons of 
a different nation. 

I0o theſe articles, which were ſigned at 
Perth on the eighteenth day of Auguſt, 


Duncan earl of Fife, and ſeveral others of 


the Scottiſh nobility, acceded. Some, how- 
ever, continued to hold out till the month 


of September, in hopes of receiving aſ- 
ſiſtance from the French monarch ; but, 
finding themſelves diſappointed in their 
expectations, they, at length, made their 
ſubmiffon on the following terms; that 
_ they ſhould obey Baliol as their king dur- 
ing his natural life; that, in the mean time, 
David de Brus ſhould be honourably main- 


tained at London, and, on the death of 


Baliol, Who had no children, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to the throne of Scotland : and they 


even engaged that David ſhould appear in 
the” Engliſh parliament, to be held after 
Michaelmas in London, to ftand to the — 


ward of Edward and his council. 


„„ al: Ghai. * 
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On the firſt of November the king aſ- 
ſembled the biſhops, noblemen and free, 
holders of his party at Edinburgh, when 
two inſtruments were drawn up, and ſeal- 
ed with the great ſeal of the kingdom, 
declaring, that David's predeceſſors, kings 
of Scotland, had held, in ancient times, 
and ought ſtill to hold their realm of the 
kings of England, to whom they had done 
homage, and ſwore fealty, as appeared. by 
old records and pleas of the crown. David, 
therefore, by his letters-patent, made with 
advice and conſent of the three eſtates of 
the kingdom, aſſembled in parliament at 
Edinburgh, did acknowledge to hold the 


kingdom of Scotland, and alſo the Iſles, | 


of Edward III. king of England, by liege- 


homage and fealty, as of the ſuperior lord | 


of the Ragan of Scotland, notwithſtand- 
ing all, and all manner of releaſes, remiſſi- 
ons, quit-claims, and other letters whatſo- 
ever, made by any king, or kings, of Eng- 
JJ —T 
Andrew Murray, the regent, and the ma- 
jority of the Scottiſh nation, did not aſſent 
to this agreement, but ſtill, continued to 
Gal © a aPeizg harraſs 
This inſtrument, contained in a cheſt, intitled Sco- 
tia, is ſtill to be ſeen in the old Chapter-houſe in the 
cloyſter of Weſtminſter-abbey ; though it is ſuppoſed 
by Tyrrel, and other Engliſh hiftorians, to be a mere 
e | | 
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harraſs the Engliſh and the friends of Ba- 


liol, with fierce incurſions and reſolute at- 


| tacks; nor did they yet deſpair of being 


able to procure a powerful reinforcement 
from the king of France. . 
Edward, having received the ſubmiſſion 
of thoſe who owned his ſuperiotity, gave or- 


ders for repairing the fortifications of Perth, 


and rebuilding the caftles of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and Bothwel, and then appointing 
the earl of Athole guardian of the North- 


ern parts, returned to Berwick in the be- 
ginning of October. 5 
This noblemen had been indulged with a 


133 and re- admitted into favour, upon 


is proteſting that the homage he had done 


to David de Brus, was merely the effect of 


compulſion; and, in order to prove the ſin- 


cerity of his profeſſions, and manifeſt his 


zeal for the intereſt of Edward, he march- 


ed at the head of three thouſand men, and 


inveſted the caſtle of Kildrummy, in which 


tte regent's wife reſided. Ri 
Murray was no ſooner apprized of this 
circumſtance, than he colle&ed a ſmall body 
of forces, and flew to her relief with incre- 
dible expedition; and though inferior to 


the enemy in point of number, attacked 
them with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that they 


were preſently routed with great ſlaughter, 


O 2 CY: £ Athole 
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Athole himſelf, and five other knights be- 
ing ſlain in the action. . 
The regent, elated with this advantage, 
laid fiege to the caſtles . of Coupar and 

Lochindoris ; and the - ſucceſs of his arms, 
in thoſe parts, concurred with the entreaties 
of the pope and the French king to induce, 


Edward to conclude a truce with the Scots, 


to continue in force till the ninth day of. 
May in the enſuing year. 
This ſuſpenſion was intended as a pre- 
vious ſtep to the concluſion of a final peace; 
and a treaty was immediately begun at 
Newcaſtle, ' whither the regent, with 8ir 
William Douglas, Sir William Keith, and 
Robert Lauther, repaired under the ſecurity 
of a ſaſe· conduct, which was likewiſe grant-: 
ed to fix other commiſſioners, ſent by David 
de Brus from France, to aſſiſt at the con- 
ferences. 1 OR 1 77 1737 1 8 
Bat a peace between the Scots and the 
Engliſh was, by no means, for the intereſt 
of Philip de Valois. He knew, that as long: 
as Edward ſhould: be engaged in a war with 
his neighbours at home, he would have no 
time to execute the ſcheme he had formed 
for aſſerting his claim to the Mm of 
France. The French envoys, therefore, 
under the diſguiſe of mediators, exerted all 
their influence and addreſs, to defeat the 
ſucceſs of the negociation ! . 
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-  Befides,,. Philip had publickly declared 
that he would ſupport his allies, the Scots, 

0 the utmoſt of his power; he had already 
furniſned them with conſiderable ſupplies of 
men, money, and ammunition; and he flat- 
tered them with the hopes of ſuch powerful 
And effectual aſſiſtance, that their deputies in- 
fiſted on very high terms; in conſequence 
of which, the treaty was broken off, and 
they reſolved to renew hoſtilities immedi- 
ately after the expiration, of the truſe. 
Edward was too ſagacious not to foreſee 
that this would be the reſolt of the nego- 
tiation; he was no ſtranger to the arts 


_ and intrigues of the French court; he was 


fully apprized of. all the tranſaQions of the 
Scots in foreign, countries, where they were 
endeavouring to procure ſuccours of various 
kinds; and he had, therefore, continued his 
military preparations without regarding the 
r 
Hie had, in two different parliaments at 
York and Weſtminſter, enacted ſeveral laws 
for the freedom and extenſion of com- 
merce, and the preſervation of the weight 
and quality of the ſpecie; he had made ſome 
wholeſome regulations for the puniſnment 
of murder, robbery, and other kinds of 


ſelony, and for reſtraining his officers from 2 


committing exceſſes in the caſe of purvey- 
e ance; 


ance; and he had, by theſe means, ac - 


quired ſuch a ſtock of popularity, that the 
earls, barons, knights, and freeholders vot- 
ed à fifteenth of their rents, the clerg' 

granted a tenth of their revenues, and the 
citizens and burgeſſes gave a tenth of their 
moveables, in order to enable him to pro- 


ſecute the Scottiſh War. 


Thus farniſhed with money, he ordered 

his vaſſals to attend him in the North with 
horſe and arms, ſo as to be ready to invade 
Scotland at the expiration of the truce; 
and beſtowed the chief command of the 


army upon Henry, ſon of the old earl of 


Lancaſter. 


* 


On the twenty-fifth day of June, he aſ- 

ſembled a parliament at Northampton, to 

concert the proper meaſures for oppoling 
* 


the deſigns of the French monarch, Who 
threatened England with an invaſion; and, 
at the ſame time, he received intelligence 


of the war being renewed by the Scottiſh 
regent Murray, who, upon the expiration 


of the truce, took the caſtles of St. Andrew's 
and Bothwel, and laid ſiege to thoſe of Stir- 
ling and Lochindoris. N 


The king, informed of theſe proceed- 


ings, repaired to Berwick with great expe-. 
dition, and being there joined by a ſmall 


party uf men at arms, continued his march 
„ 1 b * nd | | „ . fo i 
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to Perth, Where he arrived in the begin- 
ning of july, to the great ſurprize as well 
of his friends as of his enemies. 
Upon the firſt news of his arrival, the 
Bruſſians made a deſperate aſſault upon the 
caſtle of Stirling, in which Sir William de 
Keith was flain;; but being repulſed in this 
attempt with great Joſs, and hearing that 
Edward was coming to relieve the place, 
they rehnquiſhed that enterprize, as well 
as the fiege of Lochindoris, and retired in- 
do their woods and faſtneſſes, to avoid a ge- 
„ RD 
The king directed his march into the 
northern counties, proceeding through A- 
thole to Inverneſs, and from thence by El- 
gin through the ſhire of Murray, waſting 
and ravaging the country in his way. The 
lord Beaumont, at the head of a ſeparate 
: party: maſſacred, without mercy, all whom 
he ſuſpected of having been concerned in the 
battle againſt his brother-in-law, the earl 


of Athole. 


The town of Aberdeen was reduced to 
aſhes, to puniſh the inhabitants for the 
death of Sir Thomas Roſſelin, whom they 
had attacked and killed on his landing at 
| Dunotter ;; and Edward having proceeded to 
the utmoſt extremity of Scotland, returned_ 
to Perth, lèaving the country behind him a 
direary and folitary waſte. | 5 
8 . | During 
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Daring theſe tranſactions in the North, 
s brother John of Eltham, at the 
head o —— army, over- ran the weſtern 
counties, where the Bruſſian intereſt was 
moſt prevalent, and filled the ſhires of 
Galloway, Carrick, Kyle, and C doning. 


ham wit terror and d, lation: Nr 


Mean while, the king of Beg had: 
fitted out a 2 armament, both by 


ſea and land, for the aſſiſtance of the 


Scots, and appointed their young king Da- 


vid admiral of his fleet, which, under this 
youthful commander, ſcoured the chan- 
nel, waſted the Iſle of Wight, and the 


Hands of Jerſey and Guernſey, and throat« 
ened England with an invaſion. 
Though Edward would willingly — 


5 3 a rupture with France, until he 


had compleated the conqueſt of Scotland, 


he yet found it neceſſary to provide for the 


defence of his kingdom. With this view 
he ordered a fleet from Bayonne, in Gaſco- 


ny, to come and cruize in the Engliſh 


channel; and perſuaded the States of Genoa 


| and Provence to put 2 ſtop to the war- 
like preparations which the French mo- 


narch was making in theſe two countries, 


under pretence of equipping an arma- 


ment for an en to Paleſtine. 25 


1 _ . 


| | alone. * 
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Edward, having taken theſe prudent pre- 
exutions, returned to England, and conyok- 
ed a parliament at Nottin „on the twen- 
ty- third day of September, where ſome 
ſumptuary laws were enacted, reſtricting 
the prelates and nobility to two courſes 
at every meal, and two kinds of food 
in _eyety courſe, except on certain 2 
feſtivals; and for prohibiting all who did 
not enjoy an eſtate of one hundred pounds 
a year, from wearing furs, ſkins, or filk 
df foreign manufacture; and the uſe of fo- 
reign cloth was confined to the royal family - 
 » Theſe wholeſome and ſalutary laws re- 
ſtraining the progreſs of luxury and extra - 
vagance, and promoting the Laglic ma- 
nufactures, were ſo. agreeable to the nati - 


on in genetal, that the nobility gave him 


a fifteenth of their rents, the clergy a 
ſixth of their revenues, and boroughs grant- 


ed a tenth of their moveables, beſides an 


additional duty of forty ſhillings upon every 
fack of wool which belonged to fo- 
C ĩ ²˙ A 6 ro of i rate! 
Though Edward had ſubdued the coun- 
try, he could not be ſaid to have con- 
quered the natives of Scotland, who, upon 
his approach, always took refuge in their 
woods and faſtneſſes, and, at his * 8 
8 | | SE, | Allie 
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ſallied forth from theſe retreats, and reco- 
vered the places they had formerly loſt. - 
He had no ſooner quitted that kingdom, 
than Andrew Murray took the field, with a 
ſtrong party of Bruſſians, and reduced the 
daſtles of Dunotter, Kinnef, and Lauriſton, 
which Edward had fortified in the laſt ex- 
pedition ; and his brother, John of Eltham, 
whom he had left with Baliol to oppoſe the 
enemy, had lately died at Perth, unmarned, 
and without iſſue, _ ATT Le pdt 
As ſoon as the king was informed of 
- theſe circumſtances, he ſet out on his re- 
turn for Scotland, and arrived at Perth in 
the beginning of November; but as the 
regent retired to the foreſt of Platen, where 
he continued during the winter, Edward 
could do no more than waſte and ravage 
the open country, and repair the fortifica- 
tions of Edinburgh; Stirling, and Rox- 


lt was about this time, that, receiving 


intelligence of the hoſtilities committed b 
the French fleet upon his territories and 
ſubjects, he ſent a commiſſion to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Lon- 
don, the earls of Surrey and Lancaſter, 
and William Clifton, conſtable of Dover, 
to call a great council at London, to con- 
| Cert proper meaſures for ſecuring the _ 
Real | 5 An 


the coaſts of England or Scatland' 
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and the kingdom againſt the attempts of 
David de Brus and his adherents; at the 
ſame time, he ordered Geoffry de Say, one 
of his admirals, to fit out a fleet and 


maintain his dominion in the Engliſh fea, 


which his predeceſſors had always poſſeſſ- 
ed ; and particularly to attack and deſtroy 
the gallies of France, ſhould they anne ; 


. 


He had long endeavoured to accommo- 


date all his diſputes with Philip de Va- 


lois in an amicable manner; but now find- 
ing the affected delays and deceitful. pro- 
feſſions of that monarch terminate in open 
hoſtilities committed by his ſhips at ſea, 


and by his army in Guienne, he reſolved 


to repel force by force, to defend his king- 
dom againſt all the attempts of his ene- 
mies, and ftrengthen himſelf by foreign al- 


liances. 


With this view be ſent . commiſſioners 
do treat with the duke of Auftria, the 
Z archbiſhop of Cologne, and the biſhop of 


Liege; and gave a diſcretionary power to 
his allies, the counts of Hainault and 
Holland, and the earl of Juliers, to make 
a league with ſuch ſtates and potentates as 
they ſhould think moſt proper to engage in 
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In order to attach the duke of Brabant 
the more firmly to his intereſt, he agreed 
that a ſtaple. of *Engliſh wool ſhould” be 
eſtabliſned at Bruſſels; though ſuch an ex 
portation was extremely prejudicial to the 
manufactures of his own country, and di- 
realy contrary to the conduct he formerly 
obſerved, when he wiſely offered great en- 


couragement to ſuch weavers and eloth- Y 


workers of the Low Countries, as ſhould 
come and ſettle in England. e Ree bony 
Edward, the better to carry on his nego- 
_ ciations with foreign princes, and concert 

his meaſures at home with greater diſpatch, 
returned to England before Chriſtmas. On 


| the third day of March,“ he convoked a | 


parliament at Weſtminſter, where his eldeſt 
fon Edward was created duke of Corn- 
wall, the firſt title of the kind ever known 
in this count. eee 
In this ſame aſſembly, ſeveral noblemen 
were raiſed to higher titles than what they | 
had formerly enjoyed: Henry, eldeſt ſon of | 
the earl of Lancaſter, was promoted to the 
_ earldom of Derby; that of : Glouceſter was 
beſtowed upon Hugh de Audeley ; William 
Clinton was made earl of Huntingdon, 
William de Bohun. earl of Northampton, 
William de Montacute earl of Ws 
| TM Os 
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and Robert d'Ufford earl of Suffolk; the 


two laſt being likewiſe indulged with a 
t of one thouſand marks a year in 
nd, to enable them to ſupport their dig- 
nity. 1 
- Theſe promotions, like the advancement 
of general officers in modern times, were 
confidered as the prelude to a war, which 
Edward reſolved to wage againg Philip de 
Valois, not only for the recovery of the 
lands in Guienne, which he had ſeized, 
but alſo for the conqueſt of the whole 
kingdom of France, of which he believed 
himſelf to be the undoubted beir, as next 
in blood to the late king. 
In this notion he was ſtrongly e 


Th Robert d'Artois, a prince of the blood 


of France, and at this time a refugee in 
England. Robert had married a ſiſter of Phi- 
lip; and, preſuming upon this alliance, as 


| well as his own power and ĩntereſt in theking- 


dom, he revived a law-ſuit for the county of 
| Artois, which had been formerly adjudged to 
his aunt Maude, daughter of Robert count 
of Artois; and, in order to ſtrengthen his 
claim, he produced ſome ſpurious deeds, 
torged on purpoſe by a lady of Bethune, 
named Divion, who was famous ſor her 
in! in counterfeiting ſeals and writings. 


vor. a The 


as 
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The cheat, however, was ſoon diſcovered, 


and Divion, having confeſſed the fact, ws 


condemned to be burnt alive, The writ- 
ings were cancelled, and. Robert diſcarded 
from court with infamy and diſgrace. Whe- 

ther he complained off the injuſtice of the 
former ſentence, or had broke out, upon 
the diſcovery of this impoſition, into any 
unguarded threats and menaces againſt his 
ſovereign, he was ſummoned before the 
Court of Peers, to anſwer for the ſhare he 
had in this forgery ; but he refuſed to ap- 
dear, and, after three citations, he was 

niſhed the kingdom, and his eſtate con- 
fiſcated. F e t x 


Thus exiled, be took refuge in the ter- | 


ritories of the count of Namur, and af-: 
terwards retired into Brabant, from whence. 
he came over to England, where he was 
kindly received by Edward, who treated 
him with the ſame marks of diſtintion, 
as were paid to David Brus at the French 
Being a man of undaunted courage, ma- 
ture experience, and great capacity, his 
opinion was much regarded in the councils 
of England; and as he was highly incenſed 
| againſt Philip, he recommended an imme 
diate and vigorous: war with that prince, 
not merely for the recovery of WE 
N . e ; | ut 
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but the entire reduction of the whole French 
6ᷓ111 c 9 8 
Edward had agreed to ſubmit all his diſ- 
putes about Gwenne to the award of the 
pope, though that pontiff was well known 
to be ſtrongly attached to the French in- 
tereſt ; and Benedict adviſed Philip to com- 
promiſe the difference in an amicable man- 
ner, that, peace being re-eſtabliſhed in Eu- 

rope, he might ſet out on the expedition to 
Nene. e nah: 
Finding him ſtill deaf to all his remon- 
ſtrances, his Holineſs inſiſted that he ſhould 
either begin the voyage immediately, or 
refund the money ariſing from the fix- 
years tenths of the revenues of the French 
_ clergy, granted by the late pope, towards 
| defraying the expence of the cruſade, © 

- Philip, who could no longer deceive him 
with vague promiſes and frivolous excuſes, 
at length plainly told him, that he would 
never agree to a peace with Edward, fo 
long as he continued to afford ſhelter and 
13 to Robert d' Artois; and the 

ing of England had too great a regard for 
his own honour and intereſt to abandon a 
man, who had thrown himſelf upon his 
merey, and was capable of doing him the 
moſt important ſervice. e 
8 The 
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The pope, however, ſtill interpoſed his 


ood offices, in order to effect an accommo-—- 
dation; and Edward ſent ambaſſadors to the 
French court, to adjuſt the articles of a2 
peace. Theſe, indeed, were once ſettled to 
the mutual ſatis faction of both parties; but 
Philip inſiſting upon Scotland's being com- 
prehended in the treaty, and that David de 
Brus ſhould be reſtored to the throne of 
that kingdom, the negociation was inter- 
rupted until the Engliſh ambaſſadors ſhould 


_ conſult their maſter on that ſubject; and 


Edward was, fo enraged. at theſe new de- 
mands, that he ſwore he would: ſooner de- 
ſtroy the whole realm of Scotland, than a- 


gree to ſuch conditions. 


Every thing now ſeemed to portend a war 


between the crowns of France and England. + | 
The French had already begun hoſtihnes, 
by invading Guienne and ſeizing the caſtles 


of that province. The king having con- 


voked a parliament in Lent, acquainted 


them with the nature of his difference with 
Philip, the meaſures he had purſued in or- 


der to effect a peace, and the progreſs he 


had made in forming alliances with foreign 
ſtates, in caſe of a rupture; and they, as 


well as the nation in general, were ex- 
tremely eager to begin the war, and re- 


venge the hoſtilities which the French had 
committed. | e 
The 


„Ra HE: 17g 
The biſhop of Lincoln, and the earls of 
Saliſbury and Huntingdon, were ſent as am- 
baſſadors to the Continent, to complete the 
"treaties which had been ſet on foot with 
different powers ; they were particularly in- 
ſtructed to engage, if poſſible, Lewis count 
of Flanders in the league, by the offer of a 
match between. kis eldeſt ſon, and Jane the 
king's daughter; but he was. too cloſely 
connected with Philip, to be influenced even 
by that temptation. „ 
The ambaſſadors arriving at the court of 
Hainault, with a large train of young no- 
blemen and knights, who lived at a vaſt 
expence, and made a very brilliant appear- 
ance, concluded the treaties with that 
count, the duke of Brabant, the marquis 

of Juliers, the counts of Gueldres, Loſſe, 
Mons, Marcke, Palatine, with ſeveral other 
princes of the empire, and even with the 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria himſelf, who en- 
gaged to furniſh Edward with a certain 
number of troops, to be maintained at the 
n emen, 
Though it was impoſſible to perſuade the 
count of Flanders to accede to the league, 
it was vet thought proper to tamper with 
the Flemings, who bore an irreconcileable 
antipathy to the French, and reaped great 
advantage from their commerce with Eng- 
5 e land. 
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land. The large towns were, in ſome mea- 
fare, independent of the count, and eſpeci- 
ally the city of Ghent, which was entirely 
under the influence of a rich brewer, named 
James d'Artiville. 

This plebean was a man of a bold 404 
caring genius, extremely popular, and pof- 
ſeſſed of ſuch immenſe riches as enabled 
him to keep a 3 of eighty ſoldiers about 
his perſon, and maintain ſpies in all the 
different towns of Flanders, to acquaint 
him with whatever paſſed in theſe places, 
that ſo he might take his meaſures hovers. 
ingly. He was more abſolute than the 
count himſelf, and never ſcrupled to com- 
mit the moſt cruel and nnjuſt actions, in 

order to ſtrengthen and ſupport his in⸗ 
tereſt. 

He N in his favvice a ſet of epo 
rate fellows, who executed his orders with 

blind and implicit obedience. He had, by 
means of theſe rufftans, diſpatched ſeveral 
nöblemen, and baniſhed others, who pre- 
ſumed to thwart his meaſures: he ſeized 
their eſtates. into his own hands; and was 
become ſo deſpotic and formidable, that no 
Pere durſt venture to contradict whatever 
1e thought proper to propoſe in the aſſem- 
bly of the * tes of Flangers. 


e This 
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This demagogue the biſhop of Lincoln 
undertook to engage in the intereſt of his 
maſter, while his two colleagues ſet out for 
Bruges and Ypres, which, with large pro- 
miſes, and the grant of certain privileges 
in trade, they at laſt perſuaded to accede to 
the confederacy, 8 55 
Count Lewis, on the other hand, em- 
ployed his utmoſt endeavours in defeating 
the ſucceſs of the Engliſh negociations, and 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Philip with ſo much 
zeal, and even fury, that he put M. de 

Siger, a nobleman of Courtray, to death, 
without form or trial, or any other pretence 
bat that he was attached to the intereſt of 
„„ Ts . 
Hle ſent his natural brother, Guy de 
Rickenbourg, with a body of forces, to 
take poſſeſſion of the iſle of Cadſant, to cut 
off all communication between England and 
the Low Countries, and, if poſſible, inter- 
cept the , Engliſh ambaſſadors. in their re- 
turn. 'Fheſe-being informed of his deſign, 
were- ſo prudent as to continue at Dort, 
until a fleet of forty ſhips arrived for their 
convoy: then they embarked for England, 
and at ſo critical a juncture, that, in their 
paſſage, they fell in with two large Flemiſh 
thips of war, having on board the biſhop of 
Glaſgow, with one hundred and fifty "_ 1 


Rs 
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ntlemen, a ſum of money amounting 
9 — thouſand pounds, and a good body 
2 ſoldiers, ſent by the king of France to 
the aſſiſtance of the Bruſſians in Scotland: 
the ſhips were taken and plundered; and 
the men either killed or made priſoners 3 
the biſhop e 6 of his wounds in a few 
| Gags after. 
As Cadſant was now hocome a neſt of 
privateers, which intercepted all the ſhips 
that paſſed between England and ' Bruges, 


Ghent and Brabant, Edward reſolved to 


diſlodge Guy de Rickenbourg from that 
important poſt, Accordingly, he ſent the 
earls of Derby and Suffolk, the lords Beau- 
champ, Cobham, Bourchier, and Norwich, 
Sir Walter Manny, a knight of Hainault, 
with ſive hundred men at arms, and three 
thouſand archers, on board his fleet, to 
drive the Flemings from that iſland, 

Their landing was oppoſed by Guy oe 
Rickenbourg, at the head of five thouſand 
. men ; but the Engliſh archers, plying them 
with their arrows from the decks of the 
ſhips, obliged them to retire to a diſtance, 
and afforded the heavy- armed troops an op- 
portunity of debarking, and — 2 in 
order of battle. 

Then enſued a deſperate engagement, in 
which the carl of Derby was felled to the 
z . 
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Stk but he was reſcued. by the bravery 
of Sir Walter Manny, and the Flemings 
entirely routed, with the loſs of three thou- 
ſand men killed upon the ſpot. A great 
number of perſons of diſtinction were ta- 
ken priſoners, among whom was Ricken- 
boourg himſelf, for whoſe ranſom Sir Walter 
Manny received the ſum of eight thouſand 
| 2 

This victory, which was gained on the 
ninth day of November, was extremely a- 
greeable to the party of d'Arteville, who 
preſſed Edward to come over immediately, 
and open the campaign; but he thought 
proper to defer his voyage, on account f 
{ſome change which had lately happened in 
his affairs. The count of Holland and 
Hainault had died on the ninth day of 
June; and, though his ſon acceded to — 
league. the death of the father was an irre- 
Parable loſs to the common cauſe.  _ 
| Notwithſtanding this delay, Edward nil | 
perſiſted in his reſolution to aſſert his title 
to the crown of France. With this view he 
bad conſtituted John duke of Brabant his 
lieutenant and vicar-general in that king- 
dom, and commanded him to take claim 
and ſeizin of the realm in his name; but as 
war was not yet declared, the pope exerted 
his utmoſt efforts to prevent à rupture be- 
| tween 


| conſented to pay. 
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tween the two crowns, and, in conſequence 


of his remonſtrances, Edward appointed 
two commiſſioners to treat of a peace with 


France and Scotland. Two cardinals ar- 
rived in England, in order to forward the 


negociation; and, in the mean time, the 
parties agreed to a ceſſation of arms, till 
Midſummer in the ſucceeding year. 


Edward, calling a parliament in the be- 


ginning of February, obtained from the 
prelates, nobility, and freeholders, a moiety 


of their wool, which fold for four hundred 
_ thouſand pounds ſterling, beſides a duty of | 


two ſhillings upon every tun of wine, added 


to the uſual cuſtoms paid by all foreign 


merchants, for the privileges they enjoyed 
by the charter of Edward J. At the fame 
time the inferior clergy, aſſembled in con- 
vocation at St. Bride's in London, granted 
him a tenth of their revenues, excluſive of 
the triennial tenth which they had formerly 
This was the heavieſt tax with which the 
nation had ever been ſaddled; and it appear- 


ed fo grievous and inſupportable, that the 


king found it neceſſary to deſire the two arch- 
biſhops, and their ſuffragans, to repreſent 


the exigencies of the ſtate to the people, in 


ſuch 
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ſuch a full and circumſtantial manner, as 
might induce them to bear the burden with- 
out murmur or complaint. 
And yet, great as this ſupply may ſeem 
to have been, conſidering the value of mo- 
ney in thoſe times, it was ſtill inſufficient to 
defray the expence of the preparations he 
was making, and fulfil the engagements he 
had contracted with foreign princes, _ 
About this period, Edward found means 
to detach the lords Bret, Caumont, and 
other noblemen of Gaſcony, from the in- 
tereſt of Philip: he then borrowed money 
of ſeveral abbeys, for preſent uſe; and or- 
dered his army and navy to rendezvous at 
the proper place without delay,  _ 
He commmitted the guardianſhip of the 
kingdom to his eldeſt ſon Edward, and 


| | every poſſible precaution being taken for 


preſerving the pubiic tranquiility in his ab- 
ſence, he ſet fail from the port of Orewell 
on the ſeventeenth day of July, with a fleet. 
of three hundred ſhips, accompanied by the 
the chief nobility of England; and, atter a 
quick and eaſy. paſſage, landed on the 
twenty-firſt of the ſame month at Ant- 
| werp, the capital city of John duke of 
..... RTTINS FN oy TG 
On the day after his arrival he had a con- 
ference with James d'Arteville, ine 
. im 


"=> 


| | | * 5 
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him to aſſume the title of king of France, in 
mM! order to inſpire the troops with the greater 
Wo courage and alacrity in his ſervice,” and 

| give the Flemings a pretext for aſſiſting him 

| againſt their natural lord, and eluding the 
| payment of a bond of two millions of Flo- 


| rins, which they had given to the pope, 
"A and obliged themſelves, on pain of an inter- 
| dict, to pay to his holineſs, if ever they 
| 


ſhould make war on the king of France. 
1 Edward, who had long Eropled to take {| 
1 ſiuch a ſtep, was, at laſt, perſuaded to agree | 
ql to the propoſal, He had, at the requeſt 
A of the pope, deputed the prelates of Can- 
| terbury and Durham, with three other am- 
4 baſſadors to the French court, with powers 
ll to conclude a peace with Philip, whom he 
| ſtiled king of France; but now he revoked MF 
1 theſe commiſſions, and ſtrialy diſcharged | 
bj | them from doing any thing'in his name, that' 
bj mignt tend to the prejudice of his own right, 
10 or be conſidered as a tacit acknowledgment” 


oF Philg's .... „ 
With regard to the oath of allegiance which 
he had taken to that prince, for the dutchy 
of Guienne, containing, or at leaſt implying, 

a full recognition of Philip's. right to the 
crown of France, he conceived it to be of 
no conſequence, as he himſelf was at that 
time a minor, and the deed had been ex- 

W torted 
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* den him by mere force, and by the 
fear of loſing the province, —_ | 
Though Edward had agreed to this mea- 
ſare in order to oblige the Flemings, he 
yet found his affairs in a much worſe con- 
dition than he had reaſon to expect. His 
allies, indeed, paid him a viſit foon after 
bis arrival; but it was only to acquaint 
him that they could not be ready to take 
the field before the third day of Au- 


At che time appointed, all of todd re- 
paired to the place of rendezvous, except 
John duke of Brabant, who, though Ed- 
ward's firſt couſin, had carried on a private 
treaty with Philip, whom he had afſured 
that he would never embark in any ſcheme 
prejudicial to his intereſt, The abſence of 
this prince, who was one of the moſt power- 
ful of the confederates, ſerved as a pretence 
for the reſt for declining to fulfil their en- 
gagements, until he ſhould be ready to en- 
ter upon action. 

The king of England was s ſo viewed « at 

theſe frivolous excuſes, that he began to re- 
| pent of having engaged Ja the enterpriſe, 
which, Mao's 4 he could not abandon with 
honour : he, therefore, reſolved to fix the 
duke and inhabitants of Brabant in his 
intereſt, by granting certain 3 

Vor. XIII. 
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in trade to Bruſſels, Malines, Lovain, and 
other peer cM towns in Johne domi. 


ons. | 
* 8 This expedient had the- deſired eſfect: 
| the Brabantins eſpouſed the cauſe of Ed- 


ward with great alacrity ; and John aſſured 
him that he would renounce all conneQion 
with Philip, and join the other allies in 
ſupporting his claim, to the utmoſt of amd 
ower. 
| k They were again affembled. about we 
5 middle of the month, and unanimouſly a- 
| . greed to attack France, provided they could 
| obtain the ſanction of the Imperial autho. 
1 rity, to which they owed ſubjection. This 
they hoped to procure with the greater eaſe, 
| as Philip had incroached upon the lands of 
| the Empire, by ſeizing the caſtle of Creve- 
1 cœur, in the Cambreſis, and putting a. 
ö garriſon into Cambray, at the requeſt of 
the Won. h had ſollicited his n 
tion. 5 
| | The king cred 1 penal - and, 
| ſending the marquis of juliers, with fume: 
| other commiſſioners, to ſound: the Imperial 
court, repaired himſelf to Coblentz, where 
| the emperor readily granted all he required, 
and even created him vicar of the empire; 
| a digniiy which entitled him to receive the 
| | cs of all his German TO and ſub- 


- Red 
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** vo entirely to his orders, He con- 
voked another council at his return to Bra- 
bant, and it was unanimouſly reſolved that 
their troops ſhould aſſemble next year, on 
the eighth day of July, in order to begin 
the ſiege of 'Cambray, 
Edward being determined to paſs the 7 

winter in Brabant, that he might be at 
hand to haſten their preparations, and over- 
awe the biſhop of Liege, who was in French 
intereſt, - ſent for his queen to Antwerp, 
where, on the twenty-ninth day of Novem- 
ber; ſhe was delivered of her third ſon, 
named Lionel, who was afterwards created 
earl of Ulſter and duke of Clarence: oo) ffs 

The pope was highly incenſed at the - 
king's alliance with the emperor, Lewis of 
Bavaria, who had been excommunicated 
and depoſed by the late pontiff, for ſetting 
up an anti- pope, and receiving the Imperial 
crown from his. hands; and he, therefore, 
required Edward to break off all connec- 


tion with ſuch an impious uſurper, leſt he 


ſhould be iavelved 1n the Ame ſpiritual 


cenſures.* $ OT! 

The king w: was not fo lie as to ſollow . 
the advice of a pontiff, who had been al- 
or 2s p to the cauſe of his enemy; 
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and, though the conferences for a peare 
were ſtill carrying on at Compeigne, in 
Arras, he continued his warlike prepara- 
tions with great induſtry and vigour, The 
negociation was at laſt broken off, and 
Philip ſwore, in a tranſport of paſſion, that | 
Edward ſhould not enjoy a foot of land in 
France, nor march one day through his ter- 
ritories without a battle. 

By this time the king was ſo much 8 
ſtreſſed ſor want of money, that he was 
obliged to borrow large ſums at very high 
intereſt, and even pawn his queen's jewels 
for ſecurity ; and it was probably owing to 
the ſame cauſe, that he agreed to a contract 
of marriage between his ſon prince Edward, 
and Margaret daughter to the duke of Bra- | 
bant, from whom he received fifty thou- 
ſand pounds, as the portion of the young | 
princeſs. 5 

Having at length recruited kis finances, 
he took the field on the twentieth day of Sep- 


tember, and, marc from Valenciennes 


Into the Cambrefis, laid waſte the whole 
country with 'fire and ſword, and reduced 
all the caſtles as he advanced. Then he fell 
into the Vermandois; but when he entered 
this country, which was part of the French 
dominions, the counts of Hainault and Na- 
mur withdrew with their forces, alledging o_ 

they 
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they had not engaged to ſerve 15 of the 


territories of the empire. . 
Notwithſtanding - this deſeclion, "be: $ oo 
termined, 10 undertake the fiege of Cam- 


boy's and actually fat. CO before - the 


but fading it ſtrongly fortified, and 
Ra with a numerous garriſon, he * 
bandoned the enterpriſe, and advanced a- 
22 the French army, with which Philip 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Pe- 
—_— AP 
The two monarchs. remained a whole 


8 week within two . leagues of each other, in 


the fields between Vironfoſſe and Flemen- 
guere, without coming to an action; and, 

on Wedneſday the  tweutieth of Odober, | 
Edward "way a herald to Philip, deliring 
him to fix a day for the battle. _ 

The French king named the following . 
F riday, when both armies were drawn out 


early in the morning; the Engliſh and their 


allies making 5 Up about ſeven and forty thou- 
ſand men, and the anemy amounting to 
dauble that number. After having ſtoad in 
order of battle, fronting each other the 
whole day, they returned to their reſpective 
camps, and appeared again next morning in 
the ſame diſpoſition. | 

The French being informed by one of 
their ſcouts, who 4 been taken prijencr 

3 : 
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and diſmiſſed, that the Engliſh were in high 4 5 
ſpirits and eager for a battle, retired early 
| in the afternoon to their camp, which they 
| fortified with deep trenches, and trunks of 
| trees cut down for the purpoſe ; while Ed- 
. ward: wheeled. off towards Aveſnes, for the 
fake of a more convenient ſituation, and 
| ſent word to Philip that he would wait for 
him all Sunday in order of battle. 


* 


| The French king, piqued at this defiance, 
11 would willingly have come to an engage- 
| 1 ment; but his council repreſenting the ex- 
Ti 1 treme folly of riſquing his crown, upon the 
j | EL iſſue of a battle with an enemy whom the ſea- 
1 ſon of the year muſt ſoon compel to retire, he 
i | | furniſhed his frontier 'towns with ſtrong” par- 


— 
— —— —— 
— — — — — 


riſons, and then diſmiſſing his forces, re- 
turned to Paris. Edward being appriſed of 
his retreat, allowed the Germans to go 
home, and he himſelf, with his own *' 
troops, directed his march towards Bruſſels, 
where he arrived on the firſt day of No- 
vember. ; * 5 n — | — 55 3 1. Hb H 
While the French in general exprefſed 
their zeal for the intereſt - of Philip, the 
Normans gave a moſt ſignal proof of their 
loyalty and attachment. They ſent depu- 
ties to their king at Vincennes, propoſing, 
if he would permit his fon John duke of 
Normandy to be their leader, to "a 
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At upon England, and defray the 


greateſt pare of Woo rr e the 
r gs 5 ä 


They unde ook to ſurniin FO thogknd | 
men at arms, ten thouſand eroſs- bow men, 


and thirty thouſand foot ſoldiers, for the re- 


duction of this kingdom, which was to be 
beſtowed upon prince John; and Philip rea- 
dily agreed to the propoſal. The execution 
of this ſcheme Was happily prevented, by 
the prudent meaſures taken in er e for 
guarding the ſea-coaſts, and Philip's ac 
obliged to employ his whole force in protect? 
ing his own dominions from an invaſion, with 
which Edward threatened them on the ade 
of Flanders. HIP SI; aa e: fa 

The 8 however, laid aiake, this 


iſland of Jerſey, and even landed on the 
coaſt of England, where they ſurpriſed the 


towns of Plymouth and Southampton, which 
they ſet on fire: but theſe hoſtilities were 


ſoon retorted by Robert lord Morley, who, 
with the ſhips under his command, deſttoyed 
about eighty veſſels in the different ports of 


Normandy, and - burnt Treport 4 ſeveral 


places 1 in the neighbourhood. 


Edward's firſt campaign had: not deen 


| productive of any real advantage, ſufficient 


to compenſate for the great expence which 
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He had made ſuch large aſſignments u 
his revenues, that, till theſe were — 4 
he could expect no remittances from Eng- 
land ; and he had borrowed three DET 
rag ru anger ſterling on the Continent, 

vs whom he was obliged in ho- 

— i repay, before ke could return to his 
own country. 3 

| His abſence had occaſioned many diſor- 
E in England, where bands of robbers 
and freebooters patrolled the kingdom in 
large bodies, and plundered the ales 
| Peaſants; and the Bruſſaus had taken ad- 
vantage of this circumſtance, not only to 
recover what they bad Joſt in Scotland, 
but even to invade the northern counties of 


my lande. 
wy order to theſe incurſions, the 
liament, which met on the thirteenth 
ay of October, appointed commiſſioners 
for arraying the militia; and the clergy of 
| York were deſired to follow the example 


of thoſe of Canterbury, in 2 an 


aid for the defence of the kin 


The king was in hopes of obtaining a 
conſiderable ſubſidy Com this parliament : 
"he had ſent over deputies to repreſent to 
them the nature of his neceſſities; and, in 
order to reduce them to comply with his 
demande, bad W <0 * archbiſhop p 
0 
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of Canterbury to grant them ſuch privileges 
as they could in reaſon deſiree.. 
The earls and barons, after mature de- 
liberation, agreed to give the tenths. of 
their flocks and corn for one year; but 
the knights of the ſhires pretended that 
they could not agree to ſach an aid, with- 
out conſulting their conſtituents, and beg- 
ed they might be allowed a ſuficient time 
for that purpoſe. Accordingly, the deter- 
mination of this affair was poſtponed to a 
new parliament, which was appointed to 
meet at Weſtminſter on the twentieth day 
of January; and, at their requeſt, a clauſe 
was added to the writ of ſummons, di- 
recting that none but knights,“ or mili- 
tary tenants of the crown, ſhould be cho- 
ſen for the ſeveral counties, and particu- 
larly, that no ſheriffs or placemen ſhould be 
This delay was extremely inconvenient 
for Edward: his allies demanded. the pay- 
ment. of their ſubſidies ; and the duke of 
Brabant would not conſent to his going o- 
ver to England, unleſs he would give ſeeu - 
rity for his returning within a week aſter 
Midſummer. He indulged that nobleman 
with'a grant of fiſteen hundred pounds 3 
year ; and promiſed to. beſtow an Engliſh 
earldom upon the marquis of Juliers. . | 


* Gladiis cincti.“ i. e. Be-girt with ſwords. 
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_ He again attempted to detach the count 

of Flanders from the party of Philip, and 
engage him in his own intereſt, y pro- 
miſing to -affiſt him in the recovery of Ar- 
tois, to which he laid claim, and to give 
his daughter Iſabel in marriage to the count's 
eldeſt . ſon : but all his ears proved 
fruitleſs and abortive: the count was too 
cloſely connected with Philip to be influ- 
enced by any temptations. 

«Nevertheleſs, he attached the Flemings Ty 
more firmly to his intereſt, 'by engaging 
to reſtore them to the poſſeſſion of Infle, 
Douay, and Bethune, which they had been 
obliged to deliver to Philip as po of 
their fidelity; and now ſeeing all hopes of 
peace entirely vaniſhed, he quartered the 
arms of France with thoſe of England: | 
The inſcription on the great ſeal was al- 
tered from duke of Aquitaine to king of 
France, the former being abſorbed in the 
latter; and it was on this occaſion that 
he firſt adopted the motto of Dieu et mon 
droit, alluding to the deſign of maintain- 
ing his tide to the crown of that N 
dom. 

The treaty 8 Edward 25 the 
| F lemings being ſigned and ſealed at Ghent, 
they ſwore fealty, and did homage to him 
as lord paramount of: their country 3 then 

L then 
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then he publiſhed a manifeſto, aſſerting his 


right to the crown of France, and juſtify- 


ing the ſteps he had taken in ſupport of 


his title. He next called a council of his 


allies, where it'was unanimouſly reſolved to 


begin the enſuing campaign with the ſiege 


of Tournay : then ſetting ſail for Eng- 


land, he arrived at Harwich on the twen- 


ty-firſt of 'February ;* and that ſame day iſ- 
ſued out writs for aſſembling a new par- 
liament at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-nanth 


day of Marc. | 


der Glo, which wh held in- 


January, orders had been given for fortify- 


ing Southampton and the Iſle of Wight, 
fitting out a fleet of one hundred and fifty 
fail to protect the coaſts, ſending ſupplies 
of - proviſion to the caſtles of Edinburgh 


and Stirling, and - raiſing a body of ſeven. 


* 


hundred and eighty-one men at arms, two 


thouſand light horſe, and two thouſand and 


ten archers for defending the Marches a- 


gainſt the incurſions of the Scots. Some 


propoſals had been made for granting 
ſupply to his majeſty, but as he himſelf 
was arrived, the determination of that af- 
fair was | referred to this new parliament, 


from which he received a very large and 


extraordinary aid, amounting to the ninth 


heat 


ſſmeaf of corn, and the ninth fleece of lamb 
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for two years, to be levied on the prelates, 
earls, barons, and all freeholders and te- 
nants of the kingdom: the citizens and 
burgeſſes gave a ninth of their goods and 
merchandize, according to the full value; 


but ſuch tradeſmen and inhabitants as lived 


in waſtes and foreſts, were only to pay a 
fifteenth of their moveables. The like 
grants were afterwards made by the coun- 
ties palatine of Durham, Cheſter, Corn- 
wall, &c as they were not then ſubject to 
the ſubſidies granted by parliament, in 
which, as yet, they had no repreſentatives. 
Ia return for theſe liberal ſupplies, the 
king agreed to the remifſion of all debts 
contracted, and the pardon of all treſpaſſes 
of the foreſt committed before his corona- 
tion : the two charters, with the privileges 
and franchiſes of rr; bs were confirmed: 
an uniformity of weights and 'meaſures was 
eſtabliſhed through the realm; and many 
excellent remedies were provided againſt 
the cruelty and oppreſſion of gaolers, the 
unneceſſary delay of law-fuits, and the frauds 
of ſheriffs in farming the hundreds at high- 
er rates than were paid to the crown. | 
It was likewiſe provided, that no ſheriff 
ſhould continue in office above one'year 7 
that all pardons for murders or felonies, 
e e 8-9 contrary 
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oath; ſhould be deemed null; and the king 
waved his right of purveyance in the con- 
tracts to be made with merchants, for ſup- 
plying his forces and garriſons with pro- 
Vvilons. 1 


The parliament ſeem to have been ap- 
fe, that, ſhould Edward ſucceed in 
is deſign upon the crown of France, 
England muſt neceſſarily become a province 
of that kingdom: they therefore en- 
acted a ſtatute, declaring that though Ed- 
ward had aſſumed the title of king of 
France, the Engliſh owed him no ſubjeQi- 
on in that capacity, nor were any ways 
dependent upon that realm. 
Beſides this great ſubſidy, the lords and 
commons granted a duty of forty ſhillings, 
on every ſack of wool, and; as much on 
every three hundred wool-fells, and on eve- 
ry laſt of leather for two years; on this 
condition, however, that after the expira- 
tion of that term, no more than the old 
cuſtom ſhould be charged on theſe commo- 
dities. It was alſo. provided, that none of 
theſe. aids ſhould be drawn into a prece- 
dent; and they, together with ſome branches 
of the ordinary revenue, were afligned for 
paying the king's debts, and de fraying the 
1 of the war with France and Scot- 
A 2 
ol. MI. R Mean 


" 


to the tenour of the coronation * 
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Mean while, hoſtilities were recommenc- 
ed on the frontiers of France and Flan- 
ders, in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes attended with va- 
rious ſucceſs, In one of ' theſe, which was 
fought near Liſle, the French gained a con- 
ſiderable advantage over the Engliſh, the 
earl of Saliſbury, and Robert Ufford, eldeft 
ſon to the carl of Suffolk, "RA taken | 
1oners. 8 
Edward having obtained a8 large hip 

_ plies as he could almoſt with, and much 
1 than he could poffibly expect, be- 

_ flowed the earldom of Cambridge upon the 
marquis of Juliers, iſſued writs for a new par- 
| liament, to be held on the ſeventh day of 
July, under the auſpices of his ſon prince Ed- 
ward duke of Cornwall; and, in the mean 
time, determined to return to the Continent. 
But he ſoon found, that this would be 
2 more dangerous voyage than he at firſt 
imagined, He was informed by the duke 
of Gueldres, that Philip de Valvis had ad- 
vanced to the frontiers of the Low Coun- 
tries, at the head of an army conſiſting of 
ſeventy thouſand men, and equipped a fleet 
of four hundred fail, manned with Nor- 
mans, Picards, and Genoeſe, to the num- 
ber of forty thouſand, to intercept the king 
* W 22 in his return to Fingers, ARS 
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* as Edward - ſeemed to deſpiſe the 
Intelligence, and fill perſiſled in his reſo- 
lution of croſſing the ſea at the time he 
had appointed for his departure, which 
nyo the thirteenth. day of June, the bi- 
4 of Chicheſter, who was then chancellor, 


poſe, 2nd advifed him to delay his voyage, 
MY he ſhould have 8 a fleet ful 
cient to oppoſe that of the enemy, 

The impatient monarch treated this ad- 
vice with ſo little ard that the biſhop 
reſigned the ſeals of his office, and retired 

from court. The king, alarmed at his re- 
FS gnation, conſulted with lords Morley and 

Crabbe, his two chief admirals ; and they 
being of the ſame opinion with the prelate, 


voured to divert him from his pur. 


be ordered the naval force of his kingdom, 


to the number of two hundred and forty 
fail, to be aſſembled for his convoy, Nor 

did he think it beneath him to ſend for 
the biſhop to court, and re- deliver to. him 
the great ſeal: a rare and uncommon in- 
ſtance of moderation and pruderice ina 
young and victorious prince „ 
He gave orders for furniſhing this fleet 

with a ſtrong body of men at arms, and 
archers; and, having borrowed. twenty 
thouſand marks of the city of London, em- 
barked at 0 3 by the 
4 85 R 2 | Prin- 
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principal nobility of England. Next day, 
E: 2 land of —— 1 be de 

ſcried the maſts and ſtreamers of the ene- 

my's fleet, lying in the harbour of Sluys, 
and ſet on ſhore ſome knights, to ſurvey 
them more narrowly,” and bring him an ac- 
count of their order and diſpoſition; but they 
returned with their intelligence ſo late 
that he could not begin the engagement 
that evening; though he would probably 
| have had a great advantage in attackin 
them in the port, where the ſuperior num- 
ber of their ſhips would have been of lit- 
tle ſervice, and, in caſe of a defeat, they 
had no means of eſcaping, as all the neigh- 
bouring ſhores were poſſeſſed by Edward's 

In the morning of Midſummer-day, he 
obſerved” the French navy advanced about 

a mile without the harbour, and already 
ranged in three ſquadrons, commanded by 
as many admirals. He immediately drew 

up his fleet in the like order, placing the 
large ſhips in the firſt line, well provided 

with archers and men at arms alternately. 

The ſecond diviſion was ordered to keep 

aloof, as well to prevent the firſt from 
being ſurrounded by the enemy, as to ſup- 

port it in caſe of neceſſity; and the third 
was allotted for the protection of the ws: 


who were going to wait on * * and 
viſit their friends in Flanders, and for the 

deſence of the tranſports, loaded with bag- 

gage, and warlike implements. 

Aſter having made this prudent diſpeſi- 
tion, he hauled upon a wind, in. order to 
you the weather-gage; and then bearing 

wn upon the enemy with undaunted re- 
ſolution, began a moſt deſperate and bloody | 
| engagement, which laſted from ten in the 
morning till ſeven at night. The ſhips 
immediately grappled with each other, ſo 
as to form a kind of ſtable and compact 
body, on which the ſoldiers and ſailors 
ſeemed to fight amidſt a grove of maſts. 
The chief efforts of the French were 
directed againſt a large Engliſh ſhip, on 
board of which they imagined the king 
to be, as ſhe diſplayed the royal banner 
of England. Edward was in another 
hip, equally ſtrong, but leſs conſpicuous, 
where he continued to give his orders with 
a coolneſs and intrepidity that juſtly en- 
titled him to the ſuperiority of the ſea, 
and rendered him a worthy anceſtor of 
thoſe monarchs, who were ever to remain 
the unrivaled. lords of the watery ele- 


ment. 


Encouraged by his rente, and ani- 
mated by his example, the noblemen and 
R 3 knights 
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knights performed prodipies of valouf: 
the "Engliſh archers, pars excelled all the 
world in bowmanſhip, ſwept the decks 
of the enemy's ſhips. with thick and re- 
peated ſhowers of arrows; and the men 
at arms, boarding. their veſſels, attacked 
them with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that, in 
order to avoid the horrors of a more 
bloody death, they leaped into the ſea by 
The firſt diviſion of the French was thus 
defeated by main force, and the ſecond al- 
ready thrown into confuſion, when lord 
Morley arrived at that critical moment; 
with the northern fleet, and ſome Flemiſh 
veſſels; and falling in among the ſhattered 
_ ſquadrons of the enemy, rendered the vice 
tory entire and complete.“ Two: of the 
This defeat was. conſidered in France as a terrible 
diſaſter, and gave ſuch a fatal blow to the naval force 
of that kingdom, that none of Philip's courtiers durſt 
_ acquaint him with his loſs. At laſt, his buſfeon; 
diſcovered , the diſagreeable news by a ſiy and artful 
jeſt. He came into the royal preſence, and exclaim- 
ed ſeveral times with great warmth and vehemence; 
| „ Cowardly Engliſhmen, daſtardly Engliſhmen, faint- 
| «« hearted Engliſhmen.” The king afked the 'reafon 
| of his giving them theſe opprobrious epithets ; 
+ © becauſe,!” ſaid he, “ they had not the courage to 
_ *f leap into the ſea, like our brave Frenchmen.“ 


 Walſng, 


French admitals were ſlain, with upwards 
of twenty thouſand men; and though ſe- 
veral of their veſſels eſcaped under the 
third admiral, two hundred and thirty of 
their largeſt ſhips were taken. The king 
received a flight wound in the thigh, and 

his loſs amounted: to about ſour thouſand 
men: he paſſed that night on board, and 
the next day, landed with his forces at 
Sluys, from whence he proceeded to Ghent, 
where his queen had lately been delivered 
of a fourth ſon, who afterwards became 
ſo famous under the title of John of Ghent, 
and duke of Lancaſter. 3 


This ſignal victory, not only induced tbe 

Engliſh to raiſe the ſupplies with. uncom- 
mon alacrity, but alſo prompted the allies 
to exert-their utmoſt endeavours in fulfil- 
ling their engagements. Theſe Edward 
convened. in a general council at Vilvor- 
den, where the dukes of Gueldres and 
Brabant, the marquis of Juliers, the counts 
of  Hainault, Namur, and Mons, Robert 


d' Artois, and many other potent lords were 


preſent, beſides three or ſour deputies from 
each of the great towns of Flanders. 

In this aſſembly the countries of Flan- 
ders, Brabant, and Hainault, engaged in a 
ſtrict alliance ſor their mutual defence, un- 
der the mediation of Edward, to whole Pa 
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ward they promiſed to ſubmit in all dif- 
ferences that might happen between them 
in the courſe of this aſſociation. There it 
was likewiſe reſolved, that two armies ſnould 
be immediately formed; one to be com- 
poſed of Flemings, and a body of Eng- 

liſh archers; and the other of. Edward's 
own troops, and thoſe of the allies, = 
The firſt, conſiſting of fifty thouſand. 
men, was ſent, under the command of Ro- 
bert Artois, to inveſt St. Omer, which 
was defended by Eudes IV. duke of Bur- 
gundy, and the count d' Armagnac, with a 
ſtrong garriſon; while the other, which 
amounted to twice that number, was led 
by the king in perſon to beſiege the city 
„„ 
Robert d' Artois arriving at St. Omer, 
opened his trenches on the twenty- ſecond 
day of July; but his attempts were ren- 
dered ineffectual by the puſillanimity of 
the Flemings, who were ſtruck with an un- 
accountable pannic, and, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances of their leaders, betook them- 
ſelves to a precipitate flight, even before 
they were attacked by the enemy. . 
Edward, having reached Tournay by the 
twenty-ſixth day of the ſame month, ſent 
a challenge to Philip, offering to decide 
their quarrel either by ſingle combat, or by 
as fighting 


7 
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fighting at the head of one hundred men 
on each ſide, in order to prevent the effu- 
ſion of Chriſtian blood; or, ſhould he de- 
dine both theſe propoſals, deſiring he would 
appoint a day for a general engagement 
before the walls of Tournay. BOK” 
Philip replied, that Edward having ſwore” 
fealty to him for the dutchy of Guienne, 
and by that act acknowledged his ſuperio- 
rity, it ill became him to ſend a defiance 
to his liege-lord and ſovereign : that he 
hoped, in ſpite of all his mighty prepara- 
tions, and the aſſiſtance of the rebellious 
Flemings, to be ſoon able to expel him 
from the territories. of France: that, as 

| Edward's hoſtilities had hindered him from 
undertaking his purpoſed (cruſade againſt 
the Infidels, he truſted in the protection of 
the Almighty, who would not fail to re- 


aggreſſor, whoſe ill-· founded claim had em- 
broiled the affairs of Europe: that Edward 
propoſed a duel on very unequal terms, 
in offering only to hazard his own per- 
ſon, againſt both the kingdom of France, 

and the perſon of the king; but that if 
he would increaſe the flake, and throw 
the kingdom of England into the ſcale, he 
would, notwithſtanding the inequality of 
terms even 1n that caſe, very chearfully ac- 


ward his pious intentions, and puniſh the 


q 
| 
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_ cept the challenge. It was eaſy to ſee that 
theſe mutual bravadoes were only meant to 


dazzle the eyes of the populace, and that 
the two kings had no intention to execute, 


their pretended purpoſe. 


Tournay being provided with 4 pariſon 


of fourteen thouſand regular troops, beſides 


about fifteen thouſand militia raiſed by the 
inhabitants, and commanded by Robert 


Bertrand, and Matthew de la Trie, mare- 


ſchals of France, aſſiſted by the counts of 


Eu, Guiſnes, Foix, Narbonne, and other 


allant noblemen, Edward found it impoſſi- 
ble to take it by ſtorm ; and, after ſome 
deſperate but fruitleſs aſſaults, was obliged 


of ſtarving them into a ſurrender. m7 
Philip had ordered his forces to aflemble 


at Arras, wheze he was joined by David de 


Brus king of Scotland, Philip king of Na- 
varre, John king of Bohemia, the dukes 


of Brittany and Lorraine, the biſhops. of 
Liege, Metz, and Verdun, and by the counts 


of Bar, Montbeliard, Genoa, ' and Savoy, 


with large bodies of troops from their ſe- 


veral territories ; and theſe ſuccours, when 
added to the forces of France, compoſed a 
mighty army, which was thought ſufficient 
to raiſe the ſiege of Tournay. 1 


For 
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For this, purpoſe Philip began his march 
from Arras, and encamped between the 
bridges of Oreſſin and Boyvines, where he 
hay inactive for ſeveral weeks; during which 
teveral deſperate rencounters happened be- 
tween detached. parties of the two-armies. 

The town being, at laſt, reduced to ex- 
nemity for want of proviſions, muſt either 
have ſurrendered to Edward, or Philip muſt 
have ventured a battle for its relief, had note 
ane counteſs dowager of Hainault, ſiſter to 

hilip, and mother to Philippa queen of 
England, left the monaſtery, where ſhe had 
lived ever fince the death of her huſband, 
and employed her good offices, in order 
to effect an accommodation. 

In this humane and charitable work, 
the was greatly aſſiſted by the inſtances 
of her. ſon-in-law the marquis of Juliers, 
John de Hainault, the duke of Brabant, 
and others of Edward's allies ; aad both 
parties agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms for 
three days, during which they propoſed to 
adjuſt the articles of a ſold peace. ; 

When the conferences on this ſubject 
were opened in the church of Eſplechin, 


there appeared little probability of their 


coming to an agreement; but, by dint of 
Jane's entreaties, a truce was concluded for 
the Low-Countries and Guienne, to con- 

| SS tinue 
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tinue in force till the enſuing Midſum- 


— — ˙ . ⏑ .  — 
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| thonld retain the places they now poſſeſſed; 


ſoners ſhould be allowed to retire to their 
reſpective habitations, but ſhould return to 
the parties Whoſe | captives they were at the 
expiration of the trace; and, that the Scots, 
with ſome other allies, ſhould enjoy the be- 
nefit of this ceſſation, provided they ſhould 
chuſe to accept the oer, ðᷣ è 
It is hard to conceive what could induce 
Edward to agree to ſuch an impolitic truce, 
by which he reſigned the certain proſpect of 


_ conſequently of his queen: perhaps he was 
was unable to pay the ſtipulated ſubſidies. : 


| lity of ſome of them from the late conduct 


mer. „ e 5 l 
The articles provided, that both ſides 


that the ſiege ſhould: be raiſed; that all pri- 


taking Tournay, and all the advantages of 
à ſucceſsful campaign. Perhaps, ambitious 
as he was, he was really. influenced. by the 
importunities of his mother-in-law, and 


afraid of diſobliging his allies, to whom he 
perhaps he was even ſuſpicious of the fide- 


of che Flemings at St. Omer. 


Whatever was his motive, he immediate- 
ly ſent deputies to Arras, to treat with the 


French commiſſioners concerning the terms 


of a final. accommodation, which the pope's 
legates fill laboured, in vain, to accompliſh. 
Sr ; Edward 


F ²˙ JR 1 = —=_ 
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to grant, or even to treat on the 


r 
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Edward was now become ſo moderate in his 
demands, that he inſiſted upon nothing but 
the enjoyment and abſolute ſovereign 
Guienne ; but this the French kin ufed 
Fabjedt of 
a peace, until he ſhould have renounced the 
title and name of France, which he had 
Mer nes” 70H 77 
Theſe difficulties put an end to the con- 
ferences ; and all that the mediators could 
obtain, was a continuation of the truce ſor 


a year longer, which ſeems to have been 


attended with no other advantage than the 


3 of ſome priſoners, particularly of 


the earl of Saliſbury for the earl of Murray, 
and of Robert de Ufford for Charles de 
Montmorency.  _ eh ont ph 

By this time Edward began to repent of 
having raſhly embarked in an expenſive war, 
in which he ſaw little probability of ſueceed - 


ing, and ſtill leſs of extricating himſelf 


from it with ſafety and honour. He could 
not ſupport it without allies; and they were 
ſo mercenary and rapacious, that he could 
neither depend upon their fidelity, nor gra- 
tify their avarice. VV 
He had not, as yet, received any ſupplies 
from England ; and, being unable to pay 
their ſubſidies, his credit began to ſuffer, 
and their zeal and ardour gradually to cool.. 
8 They 
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were unwilling to provoke Philip be-/ 
[ine or poſſibility of a reconciliation ; and, 


E this do tag they had compelled Edward 
| to agree to the truce which had been lately 


concluded. He had been obliged to give 


them bonds and ſecurities for large ſams, 
at an exhorbitant intereſt z and now leaving. 


Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Derby, in 
pawn for the payment, he repaired privately 
with his queen to Zealand, where he f imme- 


diately ſet fail for England. 


After a dangerous and difficult paſſage of 
three days, he landed, on the laſt: day of 
November, about midnight, at the Tower 


of London, which, as his arrival was un- 


oreſeen, he found utterly unguarded. For 


this ſhameful neglect of duty, Nicholas de 
| ha Beche, the conſtable, and all his ſubal- 


terns, were committed to cloſe cuſtody. But 


the chief weight of his reſentment fell upon 


the officers of the revenue, to whom he im- 


E the failure of his remittances, and the 


loſs and diſhonour which, by that means, 
he had ſuffered abroad. 


The biſhops of Chicheſter and Litchfield 
were removed from their offices of chan-. 


cellor and treafurer: Sir John St, Paul, 


keeper of the privy-ſeal, the ſheriffs of 
counties, the collectors of taxes, and other 


| public officers, were deprived of their em- 


 Ployments 3 


3 
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F ployments ; and a commiſſion was pg 5 
” certain juſtices, to enquire into their fai- 
lures and miſdemeanours, in conſequence of 
which they were puniſhed with great ſe- 
John Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
would probably have met with the ſame 
fate, had not he happened to be abſent. 
from London at the time of the king's ar- 
rival; and, 2 afterwards appriſed of his 
majeſty's diſpleaſure, had taken great care 
to ſcreen himſelf from the open guy dan- 


er, This prelate had been entruſted with 
the charge of paying the king's debts to the 
. towns and merchants of Brabant and Flan- 
b ders; and, though the firſt year's ninth had 
F been allotted for that purpoſe, the commiſ- 
1 fioners or collectors had neglected to remit 
I the money: an omiſſion: which had greatly 
2 hurt the king's reputation, and been the 
£ chief cauſe of his diſappeintment'at Tour- 
* 855 Ka ward ſent Nicholas de Canteloup, with 
4 a public notary, to the archbiſhop of Can- 
” terbury, to require that prelate to take care 
E: of his bonds, and either diſcharge them im- 
, mediately, or go over to Flanders, and re- 
Ff main in that country until the creditors 
4 thould' be farisfied. ' In the mean time, he 


ordered the metropolitan to come to court, 


3 and 
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and anſwer for the conduct of thoſe to whom. 
he had committed the management of the 
royal revenue. Stratford excuſed himſelf 
from . er to court, where, he alledged, 
he could not appear with any regard to his 
; ſonal ſafety ; and, as to the 0 rt of 
the king's propoſal, he ſaid he muſt have 
time to conſider the matter. EY, 15 
Not ſatisfied with this neglect of his ma- 
jeſty's orders, he convened the clergy and 
laity of Canterbury in the cathedral, where, 
in a long and laboured harangue, he ex- 
tolled the behaviour of Thomas Becket; 
blamed himſelf for having been too much 
engaged in ſecular affairs; declared his re- 


ſolution to maintain the rights 7 of the 


Church; and, as the impriſoned officers were 
 moſtly.ecclefiaſtics, denounced a ſentence, o 
excommunication.. againſt all who ſhould 
ſeize the perſons, lands, or goods of the 
clergy, invade the liberties of the church, 
and the privileges ' eſtabliſhed by Magna 
Charta, or inform againſt a biſſrop for trea- 
ſon, or any other capital crime. He af- 
terwards wrote a letter to the king, in 
which he acquainted him with the cenſures 
he had paſſed; complained of the impriſon- 
ment of the clergy, which he imputed to 
the pernicious ſuggeſtions of evil counſel- 
lars ; adviſed him to call a council of the 
1 OW ow ja | prelates 
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, prelates and peers of the realm, in order to 
make a ſtrict enquiry into the embezzle- 
ment of the wool and money granted by the 
late parliament ; and offered to ſtand to the 
judgment of his prers, ſaving, however, 
the rights of holy church, and the dignity 
of his own order.* *** 
The king having read this letter, ſent 
Ralph lord Stafford, ſteward of the houſe 
hold, to demand the reaſon of the cenſures 
which the archbiſhop had iſſued, and re- 
uire his attendance at court, about matters 
of the higheſt importance to the king and 
I... Oe non 
John alledged, that he could not obey 


to the moſt imminent danger, from the 
power and malice of his enemies; and, 
though he was furniſhed with a ſafe-conduR, . 


the king's order, without expoſing himſelf © __ 


he fill contrived ſome frivolous excules, in or- 
der to conceal his diſobedience, He proſeſſ. 


ed himſelf a champion for the liberties of the 
clergy ; and ſent mandates to his ſuffragans, 
to publiſh his cenſures, and inhibit ecclefi- 
aſtics from paying the ninth lately impoſed 
in parliament, . becauſe they were loaded 
with a tenth which they had before granted 
J. RL oh 
. The 
* A. D. 1341. 
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and anſwer for the conduct of thoſe to whom 
he had committed the management of the 
royal revenue. Stratford excuſed himſelf 
from repairing to court, where, he alledged, 
he could not appear with any regard to his 
| perſonal ſafety; and, as to the other part of 
the king's propoſal, he ſaid he muſt have 
time to conſider the matter. 
Not ſatisfied with this negle& of his ma- 
jeſty's orders, he convened the clergy and 
laity of Canterbury in the cathedral, where, 
in a long and laboured harangue, he ex- 
tolled the behaviour of Thomas Becket ; 
blamed himſelf for having been too much 
engaged in - ſecular affairs; declared his re- 


ſolution to maintain the rights of the 


church; and, as the impriſoned officers were 
moſtly eccleſiaſtics, denounced a ſentence. of 
_ excommunication.. againſt . all who. ſhould 
| ſeize the perſons, lands, or goods of the 
cleggy. invage the liberties of the church, 
and the privileges * eſtabliſhed by Magna 
Charta, or inform againſt 'a-biſtrop for trea- 
ſon, or any other capital crime. He af. 
ſterwards wrote a, letter to the king, in 
which he acquainted him with the cenſures 
he had ; complained of the impriſon- 5 
ment of the clergy, which he imputed to 
the pernicious ſuggeſtions of evil counſel- 
lars ; adviſed him to call a council of the 
VW prelates 
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prelates and peers of the realm, in order to 
make a ſtrict enquiry into the embezzle- 

ment of the wool and money granted by the 
late parliament; and offered to ſtand to the 
judgment of his peers, ſaving, however, 
the rights of holy church, and the dignity 
of his own order. . 

The king having read this letter, ſent 
Ralph lord Stafford? ſteward of the houſe 
hold, to demand the reaſon of the cenſures 
which the archbiſhop had iſſued, and re- 

+ quire his attendance at court, about matters 
of the higheſt importance to the king and 
2 Job alledged, that he could not obey 
the king's order, without expoſing himſelf + 
to the moſt imminent danger, from the 
power and malice of his enemies; and, 
though he was furniſhed with a ſafe - conduct, 1 
he fill contrived ſome frivolous excuſes, in or- 
der to conceal his diſobedience, He proſeſſ. 
ed himſelf a champion for the liberties of the | 
clergy ; and ſent mandates to his ſuffragans, 
to publiſh his cenſures, and inhibit eccleſi- 
aftics from paying the ninth lately impoſed 
in parliament, A they were loaded 
with a tenth which they had before granted 


in convocation. | | 
A. D. 1341. 1 73 
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The king , enraged at theſe violent pro- 
ceedings, diſcharged the biſhops from pub- 
LHfhing the cenſures, or the mandate; and 
wrote a letter to the prior and chapter of 
Canterbury, repreſenting the unjuſtifiable 
behaviour of the 11 and requir- 
ing them to publiſh it to the people in all 
proper panes. „„ 1 
Socon after, ſome merchants of Brabant, 
commiſſioned by the duke, repaired to Can- 
terbury, and, being denied admittance to 
the primate, fixed a ſummons on the public 


croſs, near the gate of the priory, requiring 
him, in the duke's name, to appear in his 


.courts of juſtice, to anſwer for the debts in 


in which he was bound, and continue in 


the Low Countries until they ſhould be 


* 'The king's letter being read in the ca- 


'  thedral, before a numerous audience, the 


_ archbiſhop made a public defence from the 


. 


pulpit, to the articles of the charge which 
Was brought againſt him, and which he 
treated as a ſcandalous libel. He likewiſe 
juſtiſed his conduct in a written apology, 
in which he inſiſted at great length upon 
the many ſervices he had done the ſtate, par- 
_ ticularly in making thirty-two voyages to 
the Continent, almoſt entirely at his own 
expence, and without receiving any over 

r 
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| m than the ſum of three hundred 


pounds; . it appears, from Rymer, 
that he had no lefs 


0 him for that very purpoſe. 
he king made a ſhort reply to this apo- 


Ned which he charged with groſs prevart- 


cation; reprimanded the primate for his in- 
ſolence and diſloyalty; and ſtrictly forbade 


him, and all other biſhops, to publiſh ary | 
ſpiritual cenſures prejudicial to the royal 


prerogative, as enjoyed by his predeceſſors. 
An information was preferred againſt the 


imate in the court of exchequer, before 


Which he was cited to appear ; but he re- 
| fuſed to anſwer to a charge of ſuch an im- 


portant nature, before any other judicature _ 
— than that of the lords 3 and temporal, > 
5 aftembled i in parſiament. * 
When the aſſembly met at Weſtminſter, 
on the twenty-third day of April, the me- 
tropolitan appeared, under the protection of 
a ſafe conduct, with a numerous train of bi- 


ſhops, clergy, and laies ; but was not allow- 
ed to take his ſeat, abs]. he ſhould have put 


in an anſwer to the articles exhibited againſt 


him 1 in the exchequer. 


15 He accordingly repaired to that court, . 
where he received a copy of the accuſation, 
of which he promiſed to conſider, and then 
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his ſeat as. the firſt peer of the kingdom. 

Being again refuſed admittance, he Rood 
at the door with his croſs in his hand, 

and declared his reſolution to ſupport the 


rights of the church; but all his attempts 


were ineffectual, even though he entreated 
ſome lords, as they were coming out of the 
| houſe, to interpoſe their good offices with 
the king in his favour: _ 
| Moſt of the prelates conceived themſelves 
to be 2 in his quarrel ; and 
many of the temporal peers were either 
well- affected to his cauſe, or, at leaſt, 
| thought this a favourable opportunity for 
gaining ſome new rights, or 


vileges. 15 


When the king, in a full meeting of both 


haouſes, on the twenty-fixth day of April, 


deſired them to repreſent all manner of 
grievances, they brought in a bill, conched 
in the form of a petition, requiring that 
the peers of the land ſhould not be obliged 

to anſwer to any charge preferred againſt 
them by the king, except in parliament ; 
and as this demand might ſeem to be incon- 

fiſtent with the intereſt of the government, 
which could not wait for the regular convo- 
cation and flow proceedings of a parlia- 
ment to puniſh every offender, they petiti- 

oned the king for leave to appoint a com- 


uring their 
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mittee of twelve perſons, compoſed of four 
| biſhops, four earls, and four barons, to con- 

ider in what caſes peers ſhould be bound 

to anſwer in any other court than that of 
the parliament, _ % | # 
The committee having made their report, 
a warm debate enſued ; but, at laſt, it was 
unanimouſly agreed that peers ſhould be tried 
only by their peers in parliament; and that 
their temporalties, lands, tenements, and 
effects ſhould not be ſeized, nor their per- 


| fons arreſted, for any thing relating to ſuch 


offices as they ſhould enjoy under the crown; 
_ ſaving, however, the king's rights, and the 
| ſuits of parties; and provided that thoſe - 


peers, who were ſheriffs, or farmers of 


counties in fee, or had received any of the 
king's money and effects, ſhould account 
for every thing of that nature either by 
themſelves, or their attornies, in the uſual 
This law immediately related to the caſe 
of the archbiſhop, who declared himſelf 
ready to anſwer to his charge in full par- 
| liament; and then making his ſubmiſſion 
to the king in the Painted-chamber, he. 


| was graciouſly received, admitted to his 


ſeat, and aſſured of a fair and equitable 
trial, as ſoon as the affairs of the nation 
- Mage by Tally ſettled, 5 
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The biſhops of Durham and Sarum, 
with the earls of Northampton, Arundel, 
Warwick, and Saliſbury, were ordered to 
receive and conſider of his anſwers, which 
ſhould. be referred to the next parliament ; 
but that aſſembly not meeting till two years 
after, the primate found means to recover 
the king's favour, and the mee aint 
ak Was annulled, 
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ADVERTISEXENT: 


5 Ms. RIDER begs Lawe to 
inform the Public, that; 
from a Miſtake in calculating 


bis original Manuſcript, and a 


large Quantity of . freſh Mate- 
rials, which, with much Labour 
and Difficulty, he hath ſince pro- 
cured from the MuszuM and 
other Repoſitories, he finds this 


Work will ſwell to a greater 
Bulk than he at firſt propoſed 


or intended; but as he has Rea- 
bon to think, from a Multitude 
of Letters he has received from 

bis Purchaſers, that they would 


rather chuſe to have a regular 


and complete Hiſtory though 
extended to a- 3 Length 
185 5 than 


AbpvERTISEMENT. 
than a partial and imperfect 


Abridgment though compriſed | 
within a narrower Compaſs, he | 
is determined to proceed in the | 
Manner he has hitherto done; | 


| aſſuring them, at the ſame time, 
that nothing ſhall be admitted 
- Into this Work but what is of an 


intereſting and important Na- 


ture, and that it ſhall be com- 


prehended in as ſmall a Number 


of Volumes, as is conſiſtent with 


a faithful Relation of Facts and 


Circumſtances, and with the 
Entertainment and Satisfaction 
of the Reader, whoſe Encour- 

gagement he ſhall always endea- 


vour to merit, and whoſe good 


Opinion he ſhall ever be proud 


to poſſeſs. 


